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Compromis details 
are revealed 

Israel to 
submit two 
versions of 
Taba border 

By ASHER WALLFISH 
Best Knesset Correspondent 

Israel will submit two alternative 
versions of the Taba border de¬ 
marcation to the arbitration tribunal 
on the disputed area, The Jerusalem 
Post has learned. Egypt will submit 
one version. ■ 

While the tribunal, as the com¬ 
promis arbitration document calls 
the five-member panel, has not yet 
been constituted, the official text of 
the compromis which Israel and 
Egypt agreed upon, and which the 
inner cabinet last Wednesday en¬ 
dorsed by a majority of eight to two , 
spells out three versions of the 
course of the border, one Egyptian 
and two Israeli. 

The compromis text says explicitly 
that Israel has indicated on the 
ground two alternative locations: 
one at “the granite knob” and the 
second at “Bir Taba”. It says that 
Egypt has indicated a single loca¬ 
tion, at the point where it maintains 
that the remnants of the boundary 
pillar can still be found. 

Israel is understood to have sug¬ 
gested two alternative courses for 
the border because, in the course of 
research and investigation, it has 
collected evidence to back up both of 
them. 

The 1906 agreement signed be¬ 
tween Turkey and Egypt, when Tur¬ 
key ruled Palestine, says that the 
border goes through “the point of 
Ras Taba on the western shore of the 
Gulf of Akaba.” 

Some maps of the region show a 
promontory marked “Ras Taba*' 
and some the same promontory 
marked “Ras el Masri,” as does the 
ordnance survey map prepared by 
the British Mandatory government, 
and reprinted by the Israel govern¬ 
ment survey department for general 
use. 

The 1948-49 armistice line be¬ 
tween Israel and Egypt runs north¬ 
east of this promontory, however. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 



No derision on Defence Ministry 

Cabinet agrees to slash 
budget by NIS 320m. 


Soviet Jewish activists chain themselves in a row across Jerusalem's King George Street yesterday 
morning and demand that Israel insist that the question of emigration of Soviet Jews be at the top 
ofthe agenda in the Helsinki talks. Story on page 4. (Scoop 80) 

Strict secrecy at Helsinki 
on eve of Israel-Soviet talks 


JBy BENNY MORRIS 

Post Diplomatic Correspondent 
HELSINKI. - A thick veil of secre¬ 
cy, apparently dictated by security 
considerations and by Soviet, Fin¬ 
nish and Israeli sensibilities, 
shrouded yesterday's countdown to 
die Russian-Israeli talks, which are 
due to open here this morning. 

Israeli and F innis h officials last 
night declined to name the building 
in the Finnish government .com¬ 
pound in downtown Helsinki where 
the talks are to be held, and were 
unable to tell photographers through 
which entrance the delegations were 
expected to arrive at the meeting. 

Israeli officials here refused to 
confirm the arrival and presence 
here of Hanan Bar-On, the assistant 
director-general of the Foreign 
Ministry, who is expected to oversee 
and coordinate the Israeli delega¬ 
tion’s performance. 

Hie delegation, led by Yehuda 
Horam, the director of the Foreign 
Ministry's Eastern European Affairs 
Department, has been granted no 
wider mandate or powers than to 
hear out the Soviets and to present 
Israel's views on Soviet Jewish 
emigration and Middle East polities. 
Bar-On’s presence was apparently 


considered necessary in case the 
Soviets should make proposals that 
would require on-the-spot decision- 
making by the Israelis. 

Israeli officials here expected the 
Soviet delegation, due in last night, 
to arrive also with a “semi-detached 
eminence gris” as one source put it 
The Soviet delegation is to be 
headed by two relatively minor offi¬ 
cials (deputy department directors) 
Gennh Plihin and Nikolai Tihomir¬ 
ov. They also, it is believed, have 

See related stories 
_ on Page 2. _ 

received a very narrow mandate 
from their government. 

Apparently due to their desire to 
downplay the whole affair, the 
Soviets yesterday refused any 
“photo opportunity” either separ¬ 
ately or with the Israeli delegation at 
the start of today's talks. Israeli 
officials, however, remain hopeful 
that the Soviet delegation, after the 
talks begin, will eventually allow the 
event to be recorded on film. 

The two delegations are to begin 
this morning with a discussion about 
the agenda and timetable for the two 
days of talks. 


Briefing newsmen last night. 
Foreign Ministry deputy spokesman 
Ehud Gol said that the delegation 
will “raise the subjects” decided 
upon by Prime Minister Peres and 
Foreign Minister S hamir earlier this 
month - namely, Jewish emigration 
from the Soviet Union and Soviet 
policy in the Middle East. Gol said 
that he assumed that the Soviets 
would speak in the talks in Russian 
and that the Israelis would speak.in 
Hebrew. 

Security around the government 
compound is expected to be very 
tight, as it has been around the 
Israelis here in recent days. “The 
Finns know of every stranger arriv¬ 
ing or present in the country,” said 
one source, noting that, in part be¬ 
cause of Finland’s geopolitical situa¬ 
tion, Finland maintains a very 
watchful eye over foreigners enter¬ 
ing and leaving the country. 

A possible light on Soviet atti¬ 
tudes was probably afforded yester¬ 
day in the independent daily Hels- 
ingin Sanomat. Its Moscow corres¬ 
pondent, Mikko Eronen. wrote: 
“The Kremlin does not wish to hear 
a single word about the entire ‘Jew¬ 
ish policy* because, officially, there, 
is ho such fifing.” 


By AVI TEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 
The state budget will be axed 
by NIS320 million, the cabinet 
decided last night, excluding the 
budget of the Defence Ministry. 

Prime Minister Peres, De¬ 
fence Minister Rabin and Fi¬ 
nance Minister Nissim have yet 
to determine how much the de¬ 
fence budget will be slashed. 

Nissim welcomed the cabinet's 
decision and said it gave hope for a 
continuation of economic stability. 
He said that the Treasury will now 
start planning a reform in the capital 
market and the tax system. 

The cabinet decided that until 
each ministry presents a detailed 
plan on the implementation of the 
cuts there will be a 75 per cent freeze 
on their contracts. 

Nissim declared that the freeze 
would not affect any commitment 
dealing with the opening of the 


school year, the defence system, the 
Housing Minis try and development 
budgets. ... 

According to the Finance Ministry 
there is no need to impose a freeze 
on such items since the Treasury can 
control these budgets through the 
authorizations of the accountant- 
general, and thus can impose cuts at 
source. 

The cabinet also decided that 
there would be no adjustmentsto the 
budget for price increases. There 
wili be a ban on price indexation on 
short-term purchase contracts 
signed by the government, 

Peres, Rabra and Nissim decided 
last week that the defence budget 
would be cut by NIS100 nr., instead 
of NIS 155m. as proposed by the 
Treasury. But yesterday even this 
compromise was rejected by Rabin, 
and this necessitated separating the 
' defence'budget cuts from the others. 

Nissim said after the meeting he 
was confident that eventually the cut 


in the defence budget would not be 
smaller than the one agreed with 
Peres and Rabin last week. He 
added that the Treasury would re¬ 
fuse to discuss Rabin's demand to' 
add NIS92 ttk to his ministry budget 
as compensation for the falling pur-; 
chasing power of the dollars the 
defence industries receive to finance 
their projects. 

Five ministers voted against the 
proposal to cut the civilian minis¬ 
tries' budgets by 3.9 per cent, while 
14 supported the proposal and five 
abs tain ed. Voting against the cuts 
were Police Minister Haim Bar-Lev, 
Health Minister Mordechai Gur. 
Education Minister Yitzhak Navon 
and Industry Minister Ariel Sharon. 
Labour Minister Moshe Katsav, who 
is abroad, voted against the cuts 
through Housing Minister David 
Levy. Gur said he was voting against' 
because the defence budget would 
not be discussed at the cabinet. 

(Continued on Page 2, Col. 3) 


Navon fears for cultural grants 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Museums, theatres, orchestras 
and youth movements face major 
budget cuts. Education Minis ter Yit¬ 
zhak Navon said last night. 

Navon, speaking at the end of the 
cabinet meeting on the budget, said 
that the Education Ministry would 
have no choice but to slash grants to 
such organizations in the race of a 
demand to cut education spending 
by 3.9 per cent. 

The minis ter said: “It’s very sad, 
but I don't see any other way we can 
meet the Treasury's demands.” 

Navon said that 3 per cent would 
come from the ministry’s reserves 
designed to meet cost increases. 
“We’ll just have to pray that prices 
don't go up, because if they do, well 
have nothing with which to meet the 
situation," he said. 

The other 0.9 percent, or about $9 
rnfflipn, would cgme_.froin_a §haip- 
reduction- in "grants, the minister 


said. He named orchestras,.theatres, 
youth movements, .organizations 
such as the Society for the Preserva¬ 
tion of Nature, and museums such as 
Yad Vashem and the Diaspora 
Museum, as institutions from which 
his ministry might have to withdraw, 
a large part of its support. 

Navon said he hoped for a further 
discussion with the Finance Ministry 
over the cut, which he said woula 
“severely damage” cultural life in 
Israel. 

“The decision to cut the education 
budget is very sad and a bad mistake. 
We were talking tonight about the 
economy, but no one apart from me 
pointed out that learning is an indis¬ 
pensable investment in the future.” 

Navon said that because 95 per 
cent of the Education Ministry’s 
budget was tied up In wages, in the 
purchase of vital supplies and in the 
busing of pupils under the schools' 
integration programme, there was 


in tegration p 
no flexibility 


rich would allow for 


Water cut to wayward cities 


By MENACHEM SHALEV 
For The Jerusalem Post 

Mekorot, the national water com¬ 
pany, seeking to arrest the depletion 
of the country’s water reserves, 
yesterday clamped down on overin- 
dulgent cities and towns. 

On orders from the Water Forum 
- which includes top Agriculture 
Ministry officials headed by Deputy 
Minister Avraham Katz-Oz - the 
company reduced water supplies to 
cities which had defied orders issued 
by the government last March to 
reduce water consumption by 10 per 
cent 

One of the hardest-hit towns was 
Beit She'an, where residents were 
without water for most of the day 
yesterday. 

The Health Ministry on Friday 
warned of the risk of contamination 
in case of a complete stoppage of 
water. But yesterday the ministry 


removed its objections when Mekor- 
. ot officials said that they had no 
intention of drying up water pipes, 
but only of reducing the hourly supp¬ 
ly- 

Water Commissioner Zemah 
Ishai told The Jerusalem Post last 
nigfat that “the time for persuasion is 
over. We must enforce the law, or 
our wells will dry up completely. ” 

Ishai said that 30 per cent of 
municipal water consumption was 
allocated to public b uildings and 
gardens, “and the mayors can re¬ 
duce waste without causing undue 
suffering to the residents. 1 ’ 

Ishai added that he was examining 
appeals by various cities. He said 
that water supplies to Haifa, for 
example, would return to normal 
this.moming because the municipal¬ 
ity had proved that it was cracking 
down on water wasters. 

Uri Meir, deputy director-general 


Coalition dispute stymies 
diplomatic appointments 

Jerusalem Post Reporter parties of distorting the professional 

Cabinet approval of 12 diplomatic nature of the foreign service, 
postings, including the appointment Staff committee chairman Zvi 
of ambassadors, has been held up by Mazek said ministry workers would 
a Likud-Alignment dispute over di- fight against all the political appoint- 
plomatic posts for politicians. ments because diplomatic posts' 

Foreign Minister Yitzhak Shamir abroad were not supposed to be 

was unable to submit the list of prizes for party loyalty, 
postings to the cabinet yesterday Shamir’s abortive list of ] 
because Alignment ministers on the eluded nine professional sts 
appointments committed refused to two Likud party members an 
cooperate unless their party got as Alignm ent official, 
many political appointments as the Staffers say that the Atigt 
Liknd. battle for parity would now 

The Foreign Ministry staff com- four political appointments wot 
mittee, meanwhile, is threatening made - two each to the Likin 
sanctions, and accusing both major the Alignment. 

Sioux chief due today for 
bar mitzva at Western Wall 


Shamir s abortive list of 12 in¬ 
cluded nine professional staffers, 
two Likud party members and one 
Alignment official. 

Staffers say that the Alignment 
battle for parity would now mean 
four political appointments would be - 
made - two each to the Likud and 
the Alignment. 


Chief Little Sun Bordeaux of the 
Sioux Indians is to become a bar 
mitzva this Thursday at the Western 
Wall. 

The 13-year-old chief, whose 
mother is Jewish, is to arrive in Israel 
this afternoon on an El A1 flight from 
New York, an airline spokesman 
said. 

The spokesman said Little Sun is 
the great-grandson of Chief Crazy 
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Horse of the Oglala Sioux. Crazy 
Horse and another Sioux chief. Sit¬ 
ting Bull, massacred U.S. General 
George Custer and his forces on the 
banks of the Little Bighorn in a 
celebrated battle in 1876. 

His mother, Armalona' Green¬ 
field, represents the third generation 
of Jewish women in her family to 
marry Sioux, the airline said. But to 
make sure that there would be no 
doubts of her Jewishness, she under¬ 
went Orthodox conversion. 

Little Sun, whose Hebrew name is 
Shemesh Katan, observes both 
Judaism and his native Indian reli¬ 
gion, according to the airline. He 
sometimes wears headfeathers dur¬ 
ing the week, but when he attends 
the Beth Shalom synagogue in Spo¬ 
kane, Washington, he wears a kipa. 


of Mekorot, told The Post that the 
company “is being very lenient and 
cutting water only to those places 
that are using more water than last 
year, never mind the 10 per cent cut 
ordered by the government.” Meir 
added that the reductions would 
continue “indefinitely.” 

Beit She’an residents complained 
that they had received no wanting of 
its water redaction, and with 
temperatures in the high 90s the 
shortage of water had created se¬ 
rious problems. 

Supplies were cut between 9:30 
a.m. and 10 a.m. to one neighbour¬ 
hood of Carmiel. 

In contrast to Beit She'an, the 
residents of Carmiel learned of the 
possible cot the previous day and 
virtually all the town's inhabitants 
hoarded water by filing bathtubs, 
sinks and buckets. 


Sudan rebels 
shoot down 
airliner with 
60 aboard 

KHARTOUM (AP). -Sudanese re¬ 
bels shot down a civilian plane car¬ 
rying 57 passengers and three crew 
members as it took off from a south¬ 
ern provincial capital, the official 
Sudan News agency said yesterday. 

Sana said there was no official 
casualty figure. But Egypt’s Middle 
East News Agency quoted Sudan i 
Airways officials as saying there was 
no sign of survivors. 

The Sudanese agency said the 
Fokker Friendship was shot down 
Saturday morning by a SAM-7 as it 
took off from Malakal, 400 
kilometres south of Khartoum in an 
area largely controlled by the Sudan 
Peoples’ Liberation Army (SPLA). 

SPLA radio monitored yesterday 
in Nairobi, made no mention of the 
incident. On Friday, however, the 
radio said the SPLA high command 
had ordered air defence units to 
“shoot down any aircraft flying over 
SPLA-controlled airspace.” 

In London, the BBC said a subse¬ 
quent rebel broadcast had specified 
that tiie SPLA would attacK planes 
carrying relief supplies to the south, 
where an estimated two million peo¬ 
ple face starvation because of food 
shortages brought on by the three- 
year-old rebellion. The relief flights 
nave reportedly been suspended. 

The rebels, who are primarily 
Christian and animist, are deman¬ 
ding regional autonomy, an end to 
Islamic law, and various social, poli¬ 
tical and economic reforms. 
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“LAVIAN” 

Self-Service 
Satellite 
banking centers 

Open 8am-8pm. our40 
“Lavian" satellite 
self-service centers offer 
you a complete range of 
singleitop lightning-fast 
banking services: 
Cashomat ATMs, 
Mashov terminals, 
Telebank » 

Bank-by-Pbone facilities , 
Computerized 
information units, 
personal mail boxes, and 
time-saving “ Al-Tor ” 


IDB 

“METEOR” 

Instantaneous 

Videotex 

information 


A must for the 
businessman's desk! 

- the IDB Meteor brings 
you Ughtning-fast 
account information, 
stock-exchange quotes, 
foreign currency rates, 
electronic mail, 
economic news Bashes, 
articles, tetex 
communications etc. 

IDB Meteor is operated 
bvELNET. 


IDB 

“MASHOV” 

Self-Service 
Terminals for 
instant banking 
IDB Mashov terminals 
are now installed in aB of 
our brandies and 
satellites. 

Theti lightning-fast 
electronic capabilities 
enable you to obtain 
instantaneous statement 
printouts for all your 
accounts and to effect 
many banking 
transactions. 


IDB 

“CASPOMAT 9 

Ughtning-fast 
dispensers for cash 
withdrawals 

Caspomat -another 
widely appreciated 
self-service banking 
facility. Ultra convenient 
for instantaneous ' 
verification of account 
balances, deposit of 
checks and in vestment in 
Pakam. Available now at 
500locations in Israel for 
withdrawals of cash-24 • 
hours a day. 



large-scale cuts without profoundly 
damaging the education system. . 

The minis ter said that at this stage 
■ he was not considering resigning 
from his post - despite reports that 
he had not been prepared to cut his 
ministry’s budget to the extent de¬ 
manded by the Treasury. 

Lea Levavi adds: 

Earlier in the day, the Secondary 
School Teachers Association 
threatened to use “all legal and pub¬ 
lic means at our disposal” to right 
cuts in the education budget. 

The association, apparently 
assuming that the ministry would try 
to reduce classroom hours, indicated 
that it would accept neither dismis¬ 
sals nor cuts in teachers' workloads 
and pay. 

The Histadrut Teachers Union 
also said it opposed cuts. But it took 
' a more moderate Kne, assumiag that 
teachers* labour contracts would: 
raeyeut dose tojbte open-; 

mg of the school year. 


IDB 

“TELEBANK” 

Instantaneous 

Bank-by-Phone 

facilities 

Desgned for people as 
busy as you! Call IDB 
Telebank, 24 hours a 
day, for courteous 
Bgbtning-fast attention to 
your banking needs. For - 
subscribers, 
comprehensive 
information oh your 
accounts is available, via ’ 
Telebank, from 
8am-10pm. 
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SOCIAL & PERSONAL 


Births 


To Ron and Bosinat Shapiro of Kib¬ 
butz Degania Aleph. a son, at Poriya 
Hospital. Tiberias, on August 17. 
1986. Grandson to Allan and Yoya 
Shapin' of Degania Aleph. and to 
Avishalom and Rivka Shnipper of 
Kibbutz Ashdot-Ya'acov (ihud). 


Katz laid to rest 


Correction 

Transport Minister Haim Corfu is 
due to .mend a transport convention 
in Morocco in December, and not as 
reported lestcrday. 


Beduin 
homes 
won’t be 


demolish 


Knesset Speaker Shlomo Hillel 
yesterday visited the Weizmann In¬ 
stitute of Science as the guest of its 
president. Prof. Aryeh Dvoretzky. 
On his arrival he met with the presi¬ 
dent and with Prof. Shmuel Shaltiel, 
senior vice president. Prof. Ze’ev 
Luz. vice president for academic 
affairs, and Mr. Gideon Elrom, vice 
president (finance and administra¬ 
tion). During the course of his visit, 
he me with Profs. Israel Dostrovsky. 
Moshe Feldman. Ze’ev Fraenkel 
and Mordechai Magaritz. Also pre¬ 
sent at the luncheon hosted by the 
president were Profs. Ruth Amon 
and Yadin Dudai, as well as Moshe 
Porath. chairman of the institute's 
Executive Council. 


A daughter, to Eli and Linda 
Amar. sister to Hanan, on Sunday. 
August 17.1986at Hadassah Hospit¬ 
al. Ein Kerem. Jerusalem. 


Avraham Katz, the head of the 
Youth and Hehalutz department of 
the World Zionist Organization who 
died last week, while on a visit to 
Kenya, was laid to rest yesterday at 
Nes Ziona cemetery. The funeral 
procession left from Mt. Herzl in 
Jerusalem. Katz was bom in Nes 
Ziona in 1931. 

Katz, a Liberal Party MK from 
19o9 to 1980. was eulogized by sever¬ 
al government leaders. A rye Dulzin, 
a fellow Liberal and head of the 
WZO. praised Katz as "a great men¬ 
tor and example” to the Zionist 
movement. Finance Minister Moshe 
Nissim. Katz's close personal friend, 
also eulogized him. (Itim) 


Bush sends upbeat 
note to Peres 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

U.S. Vice President George Bush 
sent a message last Friday to Prime 
Minister Peres sounding in a highly 
positive note in summing up his 
recent suing through Israel. Jordan 
and Egypt. The message, deli¬ 
vered to Peres by U.S. ambassador 
Thomas Pickering, said that during 
the post two years. Israel. Egypt and 
Jordan had evolved certain common 
concepts which formed a solid basis 
on which to build a Middle East 
peace. 

Bush wrote that he was extremely 
satisfied thet Israel and Egypt had 
reached agreement on the compro¬ 
mis document which they would sub¬ 
mit to the Taba arbitration tribunal. 
This agreement would buttress rela¬ 
tions between the two signatory 
countries, he wrote. 



Morning at the King Solomon 
Jerusalem. 
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Soviets approached for vital Demjanjuk evidence 


salem, it has been learned. 

Glazer asked Dobrynin 
secutors in their case aea 


By BARBARA AMOUYAL salem, it has been learned. • In a January 1980 visit to Moscpw,officials V 

For the Jerusalem Post Glazer asked Dobrynin to aid Israeli pro- of the U.S. Justice Departments Office of /I l 

State Attorney Yona Blattman has re- secutors in their case against DemjanjuTa Special Investigations received theirfirst-dj»u- C / 

portedly asked an American businessman to former Red Army soldier considered a traitor ty procurator-ffncral of the Soviet Umon He & ji 

use his Soviet connections to obtain a key piece to the Soviet Union because of his alleged Alexander Mikhailovich Rekunkovs pledge Israeli. ^ . i 

of evidence for use in the upcoming case against involvemeut with the Nazis daring World War to aid OSI officials in bringing Nazi war frfl' . 

suspected Nazi war criminal John Demianiuk. II.Dcrimioals to trial. 

mSuS Rekunkov allowed OSI officials, as well as sure .that Demjanjuk,,awaiting chargeJt k.-'. 


iff 1 ! 


use his Soviet connections to obtain a key piece to the Soviet Union because of his alleged 
- of evidence fen- use in the upcoming case against involvement with the Nazis during World War 
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By DAVID RUDGE 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

TEL ADASHIM. - Homes sche¬ 
duled for demolition in several Be¬ 
duin villages in the north have been 
saved from the bulldozers, Yosef 
Ginat, Arab affairs adviser to 
Minister-without-Portfolio Ezer 
Weizman. announced here yester¬ 
day. 

He disclosed that the government 
decided last week to enlarge areas 
designated for residential develop¬ 
ment in a number of these villages. 

Many illegally-built homes are to 
be included in the new bousing 
zones, thus making their owners 
eligible to apply for retroactive 
building and planning licences. 

Ginat also revealed that the gov¬ 
ernment had approved plans for the 
first regional comprehensive high 
school for the Beduin community in 
the north, to be built in Beit Zazir 
near Nahalal. 

He was speaking to reporters 
while accompanying Chief of Gener¬ 
al Staff Rav-Aluf Moshe Levy on a 
visit to Beduin leaders to marie the 
Moslem feast of Id al-Adha. Scores 
of people attended the meeting, held 
at the Jezreel Vally regional council 
building here. 

Ginat's announcement followed 
complaints by the Beduin that all 
they had received from the govern¬ 
ment were promises. “We want 
deeds, not words,” they told Ginat 
and the CGS. 

Levy had earlier praised the Be¬ 
duin, saying the IDF greatly appreci¬ 
ated their contribution to the secur¬ 
ity of the state. 

Their representatives responded 
that the sight of homes being knock¬ 
ed down and cattle chased off tradi¬ 
tional grazing land by the Green 
Patrols was not the appropriate re¬ 
compense for their loyalty and ser¬ 
vice. 

They urged Levy to press the 
government to cancel all demolition 
orders against illegally built homes 
in their villages. 

They also called for'the appoint¬ 
ment of a Beduin to deal with the 
problems of demobilized Bedudo sol¬ 
diers. 

Levy agreed that the Jewish com¬ 
munity did not always comprehend 
the problems of the Beduin. Similar¬ 
ly the Beduin faced difficulties in 
adapting to environmental and so¬ 
cial changes, he said. 

Nevertheless, he stressed that the 
problems are being dealt with and be 
expressed confidence that solutions 
would befound. 

The Beduin are expected to raise 
the same issues with Minister- ; 
without-Portfolio Moshe Arens. ! 
who is to visit villages in the north 
today. Recently. Arens has been 
mentioned as a possible successor 
for the Arab affairs post currently 
held by Weizman after the rotation 
of the premiership in October. 


suspected Nazi war criminal John Demjanjuk, II. Dobrynin was asked to secure, among other criminals to tnal. 

The Jerusalem Post has learned. documents, the identification card allegedly 

The American is Gil Glazer, who is here to issued to Demjanjuk at the Trawniki training Rekunkov allowed OSI officials, as well as 

conclude business on a Negev project with camp in 1942. the ID card, signed by Trawniki defence attorneys, to travel freely about the 
Energy Minister Moshe Shahal. Shahal con- camp commander Karl Streibi, reportedly in- Soviet Union to collect testimony on videotape 
firmed last night that he had been instrumental eludes a photograph of Demjanjuk, along with for use in court. According to former OSI 
in bringing Blattman and Glazer together, his full name, former address in the Ukraine, director Alan Ryan, the Soviet cooperation 
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Energy Minister Moshe Shahal. Shahal con- camp commander Karl Streibi, reportedly in- 
firmed last night that he had been instrumental eludes a photograph of Demjanjuk, along with 
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in bringing Blattman and Glazer together, his foil name, former address in the Ukraine, 


Glazer phoned former Soviet ambassador to date of birth, identifying scars and father's 
Washington Anatoly Dobrynin from Jeru- name. 


aided in the successful prosecution and even¬ 
tual stripping of U.S. citizenship of some 14 


sure that Demjanjuk, awaiting charges £ 

Ramie since his extradition from the U.S. last j { \ 
February, is “Ivan the .Terrible,” who guards * |1 '. '■ 1 
the gas chambers at Trcblinka. Bar-Lev said 
that police have concluded their investigation 
and now prosecutors must “piece the case n 
together" before charges are filed'. i\' v 





S. Africa investments deal renewed 




ByAVITEMKIN 
Post Economic Reporter 

South Africans wffl be allowed to 
continue investing in Israel op to a 
maximum of 40 million rands (about 
$15m.) during the coming year, gov¬ 
ernment sources said yesterday. 

-Agreement on the continuation of 
South African investment was 
readied daring two days of economic 
talks held by Israeli officials in Pre- 
torialast week. 

The Finance Ministry said yester¬ 
day that the negotiations had dealt 


with credit lines for South African 
exports to Israel, fishing rights for 
Israeli boats in South African waters, 
pu d investments in Israel by South 
African citizens. 

The Treasury stressed that the 
delegation M underlined the links 
between South African Jewry and 
Israel, The ministry said that in addi¬ 
tion to talks with South African rep¬ 
resentatives, the Israelis met the 
heads of the Zionist Federation and 
members of the movement and the 
Sooth Africa-Israel Chamber of 


Commerce. \ 

Prof. SWomo Avineri, * tottm 
director-general of the Foreign 
Ministry, said in an Israel TV 
view last night that Israel should am 
have sent its delegation at a tie* 
when the eat tire Western world Is 
considering curtailing its rdatnos 
with Sooth Africa, 

“There is concern that the South 
African government is. trying to a* 


to bypass a possible ban by some 
Western countries,’' he said. : 


Slain soldier’s mother barred 
from protesting at suspect’s home 
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BAKA AL-GHARBIYA (Itim). - 
The mother of slain IDF soldier 
Moshe Tam am had to be dragged 
from this village yesterday by police 
to prevent hfcr demonstrating in 
front of the home of her son’s alleged 
murderer. 

Tamam's family was joined by 
Kach members, led by MK Meir 
Kahane, as they marked the second 
anniversary of- Tamam's killing. 
When police barred them from en¬ 
tering the village, they blocked the 
main road.' 

. ... . ,, . _ , . . > ... . l Demonstrators sang Hatikva and 

An erght-day-old giraffe gets a loving nuzzle from his mother at the placards that read “The 

Riverbanks Zoo In Columbia, South Carolina. . . (Reuter telephoto) blood of our brother cans out to us 


from the ground,” and “The country 
disappoints its sons and releases its 


murderers. 

Police had to use force to clear the 
road and dragged Galia Tam am 
through the bushes as she bore aloft 
a picture of her son and cried out: 
“Where were you on the night he 
was killed? They, stabbed every limb 
on his body, and no one saw or 
heard. He lay cm the ground in this 
hot August weather and now the 
police are preventing me from 
paying him one last honour.” 

Three Kach activists were 
arrested. 

The family plans to hold a memo¬ 


rial ceremony in the Shomron where 
Tamam’s body was .found. His 
mother vowed that she would con¬ 
tinue to return to this village on (he 
future anniversaries of fieirsao's 
death. . . — 


Arsoi 

linker 


Four Israeli Arabs, residents .tf 
this village, were arrested earlier((& 
year in the kidnap and munto v of 
Tamam. ... : - 

In Haifa, Halil Ahmad al-Tuii;-2D, * 
a resident of Kassam village, was 
arrested on suspicion of selling arms 
to the terror ring believed responsi¬ 
ble for the October 1985 munfcr of 
Akiva Shaltiel. 


TABA BORDER 


(Continued from Pape One) 

The promontory is within the pre¬ 
sent disputed Taba zone, which 
makes it dear that the 1906 bound¬ 
ary was southwest of the armistice 
line of48-49. 

The Arabic term “Ras" means hill 
or mountain as well as promontory. 
The “granite knob" referred to in 
one of the Israeli alternative borders 
not only fits in well with the term 
“Ras.” but seems to be the basis of 
an offidal Egyptian government 
document made public some years 
after the Egypt-Turkey border 
agreement, which says explicitly that 
“the boundary is a conspicuous gra¬ 
nite knob.” 

Israel has other evidence to back 
up its claim that the present fence 
separating the Taba zone from Sinai 
(erected in 1982 when the IDF with¬ 
drew) runs along the recognized in¬ 
ternational border, through a well 
called Bir Taba on the map, and 
through a palm tree oasis which 
existed before World War I and still 
exists. 

If the tribunal were to find for the 
“granite knob" border location, the 
So nes la Hotel and pan of Rafi Nel¬ 
son's holiday village would remain 
inside Israel, but not the bathing 
beach. 


Article two of the compromis says 
that the' tribunal is asked to decide 
the location of the boundary pillars 
of the recognized international 
boundary between Egypt and the 
former Mandate territory of Pales¬ 
tine, in accordance with'the peace 
treaty, the April 25,1982 agreement 
and the annexe to the compromis .’’ 

The annexe to the compromis 
notes that Israel and Egypt have 
eadi indicated on the ground their 
positions concerning the location of 
the boundary pillars. 

Although one of the big argu¬ 
ments between Israel and Egypt dur¬ 
ing the compromis talks was whether 
the tribunal must decide where the 
border was, or where it should be, 
and although this phrasing was aban¬ 
doned, the official text asking the 
tribunal to ‘‘decide the location” is 
seen in Jerusalem as being equiva¬ 
lent to “deciding where the border 
should be.” 

Jerusalem sees this as a request to 
the tribunal to perform a legal act, 
and not a technical act arising out of 
a surveyors’ search. 

The “remnants of the boundary 
pillar” on the 1948-49 armistice line 
are held by Israel to be building 
rubble and not the remains of the 
boundary pillar, as Egypt maintains. 


Cabinet votes for 
‘no proselytizing’ 
clause for Mormons 


Israel rejected Soviet plan 
to send officials here in April 


By HAIM SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 
. -The cabinet yesterday voted to 
instinct the Israel Lands Adminis¬ 
tration to amend its lease with the 
Mormons to include a clause forbid¬ 
ding missionary activity at the 
church's branch of Brigham Young 
University that is being built on Mt. 
Scopus in Jerusalem. 

The vote endorsed a recom¬ 
mendation of the interministerial 
committee that for the past eight 
months has looked into the con¬ 
troversial decision to allow the Mor¬ 
mons to build on Mt. Scopus. The 
committee had also concluded that, 
as the American church had all the ! 
necessary building permits, con- j 
struction at the site could not be ! 
halted. 


An aide to Religious Affairs 
Minister Yosef Burg, who headed 
the committee, yesterday told The 
Jerusalem Post that it was still un¬ 
dear whether Lands Administration 
could legally amend the lease un¬ 
ilaterally. 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

In April tills year, Moscow wanted 
to send a delegation of Soviet offi- 
dals to spend several weeks at the 
Soviet interest section of the Finnish 
Embassy in Tel Aviv. 

Jerusalem’s reply was that before 
such a delegation could come; talks 
must be held by both rides to‘deter¬ 
mine the exact functions of such'a' 
Soviet team. 

Moscow then put off the whole 
idea for some time, until contacts 
were resumed recently which led to 
the Israel-Soviet talks in Helsinki 
this week. 

The Soviet interest section of the 
Finnish Embassy was opened in Tel 
Aviv at the end of June 1967, shortly 
after the Soviet Union broke off 
diplomatic relations with Israel in 
the wake of the Six Day War. It 
maintains separate offices on Rehov 
Sharett in Tel Aviv which, until 


three years ago, were headed by a 
Finnis h Consul and are staffed by a 
Finnish and an Israeli secretary. 
Since September 1983 no new Fm- 
nish consul has .been appointed and 
the office is run by the two secretar¬ 
ies. The Finnish ambassador, 
however, is responsible for,the 
Boning of the Soviet interest section 1 
in Tel Aviv, while its budget is 
covered by tterSoviet Foreign Maas- 
tiy through the Finnish Foreign 
Ministry in Helsinki. ?: t 

At no time have any Soviet offimb 
been stationed at the Soviet Intend 
section. 

On rare occasions, when-the. 
Soviet government has decided to 
deliver an official note. to Israel, 
mostly protest notes, this has been 
done through the Finnish ambassa¬ 
dor, or chargd d’affaires, who has 
delivered the note to the Foreign 
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Sharett in Tel Aviv which, until Ministry in Jerusalem. : 

Arens wanted delegation called home Jj 

Jerusalem Post Reporter Prime Minister Peres, insteaSi 

Minister-without-Portfolio Moshe replying to Arens asked Vice ftw 
Arens yesterday demanded that the mier Shamir (Arens’s Herat narh 


CABINET 


Food for thought with 

The Jerusalem Post. 



(Continued from Page One) 

Nissim said that the Treasury 
would not tell the ministries how to 
implement the cuts. Nevertheless, 
he said, the ministries could prevent 
a cut in operations if they reduced 
their labour force. 

Nissim stated that several of the 
ministers had proposed raising taxes 
instead of cutting the budget. He 
also said that several of the ministers 
had said such small cuts would not 
heal the economy, and it was there¬ 
fore worthless discussing them. He 
added that he had told the ministers 
that 1987 would be a very difficult 
year, and this made it necessary to 
cut the budget. 

During the cabinet meeting the 
ministers were warned by Bank of 
Israel Governor Michael Bruno that 
unless the budget was cut, Israel 
could follow in the steps of Argenti¬ 
na. whose stabilization plan was 
launched two weeks ahead of 
Israels, and which was now suffering 
a renewal of inflation. 

Health and Finance Ministry offi¬ 
cials agreed earlier yesterday that 


Visiting Cypriots stress 
opposition to terrorism 

Bv LEA LEVAVI 


Opposition to international ter¬ 
rorism, the PLO and Moslem ex¬ 
tremism was stressed yesterday at a 
press conference held by young lead¬ 
ers of the Cypriot conservative 
Democratic Rally Party at the con¬ 
clusion of a weeldong visit here. 

The six student and younger gen¬ 
eration leaders from Cyprus, accom¬ 
panied by a student leader of 
Greece’s conservative New Demo¬ 
cratic Party, were in Israel as guests 
of the Likud Student Union. All 
these parties belong to the European 
Democratic Students, an organiza¬ 
tion of conservative, Christian 
Democratic and liberal parties. 

Eros Antoinades, head of the de¬ 
legation. stressed that his party 
wanted peace, but if the choice was 
between peace and freedom, fight¬ 
ing for freedom must come first. 


the wage negotiations between the 
government and the nurses will not 
be affected by Last night’s cut in the 
Health Ministry budget. 

Minisixy Director-General Dan 
Michaeli told The Jerusalem Post last 
night that “the Treasury agreed that 
we should be able to make a realistic 
offer to the nurses, and I hope that 
we can conclude the talks with them 
within a few days." 

Michaeli said that NIS16.4 million 
would be cut from the ministry's 
budget, and NISI.4m. from its de¬ 
velopment budget, “But I hope that 
we will be able to maintain our 
regular services.” 

Michaeli added that the govern¬ 
ment’s agreement to aid the Histad- 
rut’s health fund, which is to be 
signed within a few days, would also 
not be affected by the budget cut. 

Housing Ministry David Levy ab¬ 
stained on the budget cut yesterday, 
instead of voted against it, as he had 
indicated earlier, when be was 
assured that none of his ministry's 
building or development projects 
would be frozen. 

Housing aid for young couples and 
funds for the rehabilitation of slum 
quarters would not be cut either, 
Levy’s spokesman told The Jeru¬ 
salem Post last night. 

Science and Development Minis¬ 
ter Gideon Patt said that the econo¬ 
mic future of Israel must be based on 
increasing production and expand¬ 
ing exports. 

The first step to such growth, said 
Patt, was immediat e reforms in the 
tax system that would lead to invest¬ 
ment in industry. 


Rabin: IDF didn’t 
need Area9 


Jerusalem Post Reporter 

Defence Minister Yitzhak Rabin 
said yesterday thal he had reopened 
Area Nine in Lower Galilee to its 
Arab owners, and had ended all IDF 
activity there because the IDF no 
longer really needs the land for train¬ 
ing purposes. 

Giving the area back V/as not 
adversely affecting IDF training 
plans in any way, Rabin said at the 
weekly cabinet session. 

Even while Area Nine had been 
dosed in part to its owners, Rabin 
explained, training exercises there 

cause of the location of Jewish as 
well as Arab villages inside the zone. 

Rabin noted that former Interior 
Ministry northern district repre¬ 
sentative Yisrael Koenig, who last 
week inveighed in public agains t 
giving the Arabs their land back, had 
himself approved, the construction of 
a Beduin housing project inside the 
training area. 

“We were unable to enjoy proper 
use of Area Nine and we can. manage 
without it,” the minister said. 

Mmister-without-Portfolio Moshe 
Arens complained that Rabin and 
IDF Chief of General Staff Rav Aluf 
Moshe Levy, had taken it upon 
themselves to dedde to give the 
Arabs back their land without seek- 


Foreign Ministry delegation to the 
Helsinki talks be summoned back at 
once. 

Arens, speaking at yesterday’s 
cabinet meeting, said that following 
the offidal Soviet statement that the 
question of Soviet Jewry would not 
be discussed, there was no point in 
the talks taking place. He said that 
the recent wave of abuse in the 
Soviet media against Israel made the 
recall even more logical. 


Prime Minister Peres, inrieajdSp 
replying to Arens, asked Vite# 
mier Shamir (Arens’s Herat party 
chief) to reply. 

Shamir told Arens that there was ^ 
no need for the cabinet to change its r 
original decision to despatch the de¬ 
legation. and that the Foreign Minis¬ 
try diplomats would raise all tfre 
issues related to Soviet Jewry exactly 
as the cabinet had instructed. 
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Arens got no support from oihpr 
ministers, and the matter was drop¬ 
ped- ■ 


Hunger striking In bid to donate bone marrow 

JESS?! 253ELJSE- E? 


rieurova has started a hunger strike 
in a bid for permission to leave the 


Soviet Union urgently to donate 
bone marrow to her brother, who is 
dying of leukemia in Israel, her hus¬ 
band said yesterday. 

Fleurova, 37, started refusing 


give a promised decision on ber 
application for an exit visa r bei 
physicist husband Viktor Flehrov. 
38, told Reuters. r -- 

Her brother, Mikhail Shenna&< 
31, emigrated to Israel six years ago 
with their mother. 
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No role for Shas in appoin ting ^day antm^ 


The ultra-orthodox Shas Party 
yesterday lost its fight to influence 
the appointment of religious court 
judges {dayarum). 

Shas leader and Interior Minister 
Rabin Yitzhak Peretz failed to per- 


Prime Minister Peres said that 

Arens could ask for the matter to be 
put onto the cabinet agenda for a full 
discussion if he wished. 


We offer sincere condolences to our colleague 
Rami Komblum 
on trie death of his mother 


PNINA Vi 


Prof. Izak Warszawski 
Head of the Organization Dept, 
World Zionist Organization 
And the Staff of the Department 


suade the cabinet to appoint hhn aj 
the second minister on the 10* 
member appoinrments committee 
tor dayanim. Instead, the cabinet 
selected Deputy Premiei Davw 
Levy. ; 


South African Zionist Federation 

mourns the untimely passing of • 

AVRAHAM KATZ 

head of the Youth and Departmem, 3onist educator 

Our heartfelt condolences to the famiiy. 

President, Chairman 
Executive Council 

SA. Zionist Federation, na'nnan, Executive Council 

South Africa o-a. Zionist Federation, Israel 
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there wffl be a memori^Mrvtee 

Tikva on Thursday, August 21 at ^ Cemetery in 

Bus transport will leave at 4:45 

Ben Za k fli, Bnei Brak. P ' m ‘ from 50 Rehov Yohanan 


in Petah 


The Bereaved Family - 
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U.S. Senate accused 
of meddling in 
S. Africa’s affairs 
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; ' :i Jl* JOHANNESBURG (AP). - Fore- 

i,, |. J"ni ?jV 'ign Minister R.F. Botha said yester- 

* 1 ' ‘I’li i *k, 1 & *h at the U.S. Senate’s approval 

* * 'll, |, |bjj'r broad sanctions against South 

“ ,!l " ' ‘iiiK. ‘ /•‘ Afir * ca would enooarage radicals 

'■ ‘ ti.it. M t\ Ct \ trying to create a society “in which 

— ,!l H-,| l. ’■-‘no American would live voluntary 

\ ^ 

I* . 's Botha, in the first official reaction 

ill'll jr\ i • — to the vote Friday night m Washing- 
v ' * V If] ton, toW the South African Broad- 

^ casting Corp. that the government 

. J. 1- considered the Senate action to be. 

■ S{!l, *>im . . interference in South African inter- 

,,r :■» ■icrji 7*1 1 L 3 nal affairs. 

r '■ Sj, d m J|} 'I •ktr He said the U.S. Congress, by 
,M , : *-pushing for sanctions, was hamper- 

r,,{ Mv ii,.| t -*..ing efforts by the Pretoria govern- 

l, *‘ ‘ !»ti rr j-a^ment to negotiate a constitution that 

curtail- «k ?«.* w ould bring blacks into the national 
■utli \i rit . a ln R in ^ political system. 

" r ‘‘ ,s t«iK- rtn The Senate, by an 84-14 vote, 

1 s«» *Tnnu. n| approved a sanctions package that 

" u ‘ r ‘ |:, l j-rn-mJ/V ‘^ includes a ban on importing South 
j ^ African steel, textiles, uranium. 

n r*»i}fiiri|. s< ". 631 h, '•* coal and farm produce. 

--The package, which must be re- 

-% concfled with a stronger sanctions 
if‘1 —bUl passed by the House of Repro- 

■ KJ sentatrves, also would bar new U.S. 

investment in South Africa, forbid 
^ new bank loans and end U.S. land- 
1 %^ ing rights for South African Air- 

IIDITIP ways. 

*V Deputy Finance Minister Kent 




Djibouti airliner intercepted 

South Yemen concerned over 
ousted leader’s activities. 
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Durr has called the bill, which eco¬ 
nomists say could have significan t 
effects on South Afrca’s recession- 
bit economy, “protectionism dues-; 
sed in morality.” 

In Moscow, the official Soviet 
news agency Tass branded Senate 
measures as “pseudo-sanctions” de- j 
signed to avoid harming Senators* 
personal investments in South Afri- J 
ca. 

Tass said that no new U.S. invest¬ 
ments had been made in South Africa 
in the past two to three years due to 
investor fears over the political insta¬ 
bility there, while “the embargo on 
imports is inspired more by protec¬ 
tionism than by a desire to harm • 
Pretoria’s economy.” 

Three blacks were killed in the 
latest outbreaks of unrest, including 
two shot by security forces, the Pre¬ 
toria government said yesterday. 

The third death occurred when a 
' group of blacks set fire to a vehicle, 
killing one man inside and injuring 
another. 

Five blacks - two women and, 
three children - were ldlled by a 
landmine blast near the town of 
Nelspruit in eastern Transvaal Pro¬ 
vince, the government said. 

The children included a month- 
old infant. 

(AP, AFP, Reuter) 
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Rioters try to smother teargas bombs fired by the police daring rioting in central Karachi 
yesterday. (Reuicr) 


SANAA (Reuter). - The South 
Yemeni government in Aden is 
showing growing concern over the 
activities of supporters of ousted 
President Ali Nasser Mohammed, 
many of whom have sought refuge in 
North Yemen, analysts said vesier- 
day. 

They said this was highlighted by 
Saturday’s interception and search 
of an Air Djibouti Boeing 720, which 
two South Yemeni MiG fighters 
forced to land at Aden airport. 

Djibouti suspended all air and sea 
links with South Yemen yesterday 
following the interception of the 
Djibouti-bound commercial airlin¬ 
er. 

Hussein Kassem Ahmed, an 
associate of the former president. 


was aboard the plane, which was 
frying to the East African state from 
Sana. He was allowed to rejoin 
other passengers after the Ethiopian 
pilot refused to leave without him. 

Some 10.000 South Yemenis have 
sough! refuge in North Yemen since 
Nasser Mohammed was ousted last 
January in a bloody power strusgle 
within the ruling N1u rust group'in 
Aden, diplomatic sources here said 

The deposed president now li\es 
in Addis Ababa but regularly visits 
North Yemen, where his supporters 
recently started puMishng a weekly. 

The South Yemeni government 
last week repeated calls to South 
Yemenis who ha\e fled the country 
to return, promising them an amnes¬ 
ty and jobs. 
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Arson raid in Hamburg 
linked to refugee probe. 
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HAMBURG (AP). - Arsonists 
' ^caused heavy damage early yester- 
^“day to a Hamburg potioe building 
, w housing the department that is prob¬ 
ing the smuggling of 155 Sri Lankan 
refugees from West Germany to 
- r Canada. authorities said. No one 
■ was injured. 

■ The leftist extremist gang Re- 
l Evolutionary Cells claimed responsi¬ 
bility for the attack, spray-painting 

- the slogans, “Against police raids, 
against deportations” on the wall of 
the building, according to poice. 

“It is being pondered whether the 
attack had something to do” with the 
smuggling of Sri Tankan Tamil re¬ 
fugees in a small cargo ship from 

- West Germany to Canada, a police 
r spokesman said. 

- ? The refugees, who reportedly 
'■were charged 5,000 marks (52,500) 
* -apiece by the smuggling ring, were 
'' found drifting in liteboats.off Cana- 


1 .imw* • -da's -Atiantic:■ coast last Tuesday, --we 

.:. 1 Metmi“-i.--*Two f Sri Idokan Tdimls and'aTDurk ? ‘sec 
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are jailed in Hamburg in connection 
with the affair, and the ship captain 
is being sought for questioning. 

The refugees had either been re¬ 
fused political asylum here or wore 
awaiting court rulings on their ap¬ 
plications, and many feared deporta¬ 
tion back to their civil war-wracked 
homeland. 

The arson fire broke out about 
2:10 a.m. on the first floor where 
investigation documents are kept. 
Many files were destroyed, but 
police had second copies stored else¬ 
where. 

Investigators suspect that the 
arson was linked “to foreigner and 
asylum problems” in West Ger¬ 
many. 

In Metz, France, two Sri Lankan 
Tamils were charged yesterday with 
trying to smuggle 11 fellow refugees 
from West Germany into France in 
two cars, border police said. All 13 


China leaders 
caricatured 
in display 
of freedom 

PEKING (Reuter). - Cartoons of 
China’s two top leaders have 
appeared in a major Chinese news¬ 
paper in what Western diplomats 
said yesterday was an unpre- 

; cedeoted display of artistic freedom. 

The Shanghai paper Liberation 
Daily ran caricatures of DengXiaop- 
ing, a noted bridge player, playing 
cards and Communist Party General 
Secretary Hu Yaobang, conducting 
music. 

Deng, lampooned as pro- 
i capitalist in newspaper cartoons dur¬ 
ing the 1966-76 Cultural Revolution, 
was shown wielding a fistful of cards 
marked “Chinese-style moderniza¬ 
tion.” 

Hu, wearing a Western business 
suit and tie, was drawn waving his 
hands above a caption saying “Com¬ 
rade Yaobang leads us in a new 
song.” 

the caricatures appeared at the 
top of a page of cartoons on Chinese 
life in the paper's Friday edition. 

Western diplomats said positive 
caricatures of leaders were unknown 
in China, although disgraced offi¬ 
cials had often been mocked in car¬ 
toons and wall posters. 

LEGACY. - The Trustee Savings 
Bank in Sheffield, England, is trying 
to trace relatives of Mary Lamer, 
who was banished to Australia in 
1857 after stealing a loaf of bread, 
because a £5 deposit she had made 
with the bank has now grown to 
^1*500,wufld^. §nd any ljymgtfeja- 
^ivestands xq collect,.^. :r. viib : 


2 killed as police fire 
on Pakistan rioters 
demanding elections 


Syria gets ‘first batch’ of 
Soviet MiG-29 jet fighters 


ISLAMABAD (AP). - Police 
opened fire yesterday on rock¬ 
throwing protesters in Karachi as 
unrest continued for a fifth day. 
witnesses said. Two demonstrators 
were killed, according to opposition 
| sources. About two dozen people 
were taken to hospitals with gunshot 
! and other wounds. 

Protesters also fought with riot 
police in other southern towns, set¬ 
ting fire to government buildings and 
private businesses and blocking 
roads, witnesses said. 

Police in one Karachi district re¬ 
sponded with shotgun fire as they 
were pelted with stones and bricks 
by bands of protesters who blocked 
roads with burning tires and other 
debris, witnesses said. 

Riot squads fired tear-gas and 
made baton charges on the protes¬ 
ters as the two sides played cat-and- 
mouse in the rundown district’s nar¬ 
row streets. 

The unrest came as opposition 
groups were martialling their sup¬ 
porters on the eve of nationwide 
protests against President Gen. 
Mohammad Zia ul-Haq. The gov¬ 
ernment warned it would not toler¬ 
ate disturbances. Opposition activ¬ 


ists said they were expecting trou¬ 
bles. 

The Movement for the Restora¬ 
tion of Democracy (MRD), an 
alliance of opposition parties, called 
for huge meetings and protest mar¬ 
ches today to press for Zia’s removal 
and national elections. 

Troops were called out yesterday 
to help police in the town of Halla. 

240 km north of Karachi, after anti- 
government crowds set fire to three 
banks and a post office and tried to 
wreck a railway line, witnesses said. 

Police fired in the air and used 
tear-gas and baton charges to dis¬ 
perse the protesters, they said. --- f -- 

Troops were called out in Thatta _ 

and Badin districts, north of Karachi MANAMA. Bahrain (AP). - I ra¬ 
in Sind province. Army patrols were n * an planes on Sunday raided and set 
reported to be moving through riot- ablaze the Panamanian-registered 
hit areas of the province, a tradition- chemical tanker Weelek No. 3 near 


ABU DHABI (AP). - Syria has 
taken delivery of an unspecified 
number of MiG-29 jet fighters,' be¬ 
coming the first country outside the 
Soviet Union to possess the sophisti¬ 
cated warplanes, the Abu Dhabi 
newspaper Al-Inihad reported 
yesterday. 

The paper quoted unidentified di¬ 
plomatic sources who said they re¬ 
cently saw some of these jet fighters 
at a Syrian air base. The reports 
remained unconfirmed. 

The sources did not specify the 
location of the base nor the number 
of the planes, but said the jet fighters 
constitute the first batch of a pack¬ 


age deal for 80 MiG-2U> between 
Syria and the Soviet Union. Ai- 
Ittihad said. 

“The multi-mission plane's capa¬ 
bilities enable it to march the latest 
western fighters, including the Brit¬ 
ish Tornado, the French Mirage 
2000. and (he American F-ln, which 
is the backbone of the Israeli air¬ 
force the diplomats were quoted as 
adding. 

Syrian Defence Minister Mustafa 
Has was quoted last week b> a 
Kuwaiti newspaper as saying his 
armed forces were stronger than 
ever before and were “ready to fight 
Israel at anv moment.” 


Iranian planes bomb tanker 


al opposition stronghold. 

Karachi, Lahore. Rawalpindi and 
other cities and towns hit by rioting 
since last week were reported quie¬ 
ter yesterday with people staying 
home to celebrate the major Moslem 
holiday of Eid. Large contingents pf 
heavily armed riot police were on 
standby in riot-hit areas, govern¬ 
ment officials said. 


chemical tanker Weelek No. 3 near 
the Emirate of Sharjah in the south¬ 
ern sector of the Gulf waters, marine 
salvage executives reported. 

The London-based Lloyds Ship¬ 
ping Intelligence Unit said two crew¬ 
men were missing. But maritime 
shipping sources in the Gulf dis¬ 
claimed any knowledge about this. 

The petroleum products carrier 
“took bombs twice in the engine 
room,” according to Lloyds. 


The bombs ignited a fire in the 
engine room which was flooded. But 
the crew managed to extinguish the 
blaze and the vessel later reached 
Dubai for repairs, shipping sources 
said. 

h was the second strike by the 
Iranians on commercial vessels in 
two straight days in the southern, 
neutral sector of the gulf waters. 

Iranian planes have been attack¬ 
ing tankers and freighters sailing in 
the southern Gulf waters in retalia¬ 
tion for the Iraqi blockade on their 
own oil export sealanes. 


Six climbers feared dead 
on second highest mountain 


Lebanese PM in new peace bid 
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ISLAMABAD (Reuter). - Five, 
perhaps six, members of a European 
.climbing expedition died after 
reaching the summit of Pakistan's 


Two Austrians, Alfred Alsredi- 
roitzer and Tadeusz Piogrowski, 
died of hunger and lack of oxygen. 

. Kurt Di emberger, one of two Au- 


K-2, the world’s second highest strians who survived the storm and 
mountain, diplomats said yesterday, returned to base camp, said well- 
They said British climber JuKe known British climber Alan Rouse 


They said British climber Juhe known British climber Alan Rouse 
Tuilis froze to death in her tent three was also among the dead. But the 
days after a heavy snowstorm trap- British embassy spokesman said this 
ped the eight-member team at a had not been confirmed. 


BEIRUT (Reuter). - Prime Minis¬ 
ter Rashid Karami wants Lebanon’s 
full cabinet to meet soon to try to 
bring peace to the country, but some 
of his Moslem allies doubt he will 
succeed. 

Karami, a Sunni Moslem, said he 
expected the cabinet to meet shortly 
and voiced hopes of reciting a solu- 


height of 7,925 metres 14 days ago. 


Two Poles, Dobroslawa Wols stin, is in the Pakistani-administered 
Miodowicz and Wojeiecb Wroz, fell part of the Himalayan state of Jam- 
to their deaths in a technical mishap mu and Kashmir. At 8,520metres, it 
involving weak ropes during the des- is second in height only to 8,848 


was also among the dead. But the j tion when he met U.S. cbarg£ d’af- 

-*--’-’ J ■* ' 1 faires Terrance Macnamara in North 

nau uui uccii lAJuiumcu. i Lebanon yesterday, An-Nahar 

K-2, also known as Godwin Au- I newspaper reported. 


cent, the diplomats said. 


metre high Mount Everest. 


Muscovites have been quenmg for their fiqnor since Soviet leader Mikbafl Gorbachev iannehed his 
anti-drinking campaign more* than a year ago. This picture was taken three hours before the 
" opening time of a Moscow liquor store. (Reuter) 

Swedish premier urges halt to nuclear power 


Solidarity rally welcomes 
two released dissidents 

GDANSK, Poland (Reuter). forget about our friends who are still 

Thousands of Solidarity supporters in prison.” Michnik said. 


But the daily quoted sources close 
to Sbi’ite Amal militia chief and 
Justice Minister Nabih Berri as 
saying this would not work because 
Samir Jeajea, a hardliner, had 
emerged as the strongman of the 
Christian Lebanese Forces militia. 


The Lebanese cabinet has not held 
a full meeting for months, with con¬ 
tinuing political stalemate since the 
Lebanese forces and Christian Presi¬ 
dent Amin Jemayel blocked a 
Syrian-mediated militia pact signed 
last December to end 11 years of civil 
war. 

Fighting within the ranks of the 
Lebanese forces, the main Christian 
militia, erupted in East Beirut a 
week ago in what some residents said 
was a mini-revolt against Jeajea“s 
leadership. 

Jeajea. who took over the militia 
in January when he toppled Elie 
Hobeika. said in an interview Satur¬ 
day he now had the situation under 
control. 


Warrant out for 6 A-bomb dealer’ 
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. STOCKHOLM (Reuter). - Swedish 
'Prime Minister Ingvar Carlsson 
''yesterday attacked the use of nuclear 
power, citing the way the Chernobyl 
-disaster had forced many of his coun¬ 
trymen to change their eating habits. 

“Nuclear power is one of the 
'-greatest threats to our environ- 
ttnent,” Carlsson told a labour rally 
‘in Stockholm, saying that the Cher- 
-nobyl aeddent had strengthened 
Sweden’s conviction that nudear 
- power inust be got rid of. 

Swedes voted in 1980 to dose the 


country’s 12 nudear reactors by the 
year 2010. Immediately after Cher¬ 
nobyl, the government ordered an 
inquiry into whether this should be 
speeded up. The inquiry commis¬ 
sion’s report is expected in the au¬ 
tumn. 

Sweden was the first country to 
alert the world to the April 26 aed¬ 
dent at the Soviet reactor in the 
Ukraine after detecting a doud of 
radioactive particles sweeping over 
the Baltic. 

“The Chernobyl aeddent has 


spread radioactive iodine, and 
cesium over our fields, forests, 
moors and lakes. We have been 
forced to take drastic measures that 
seem strange and frightening,” Carl¬ 
sson said. 


gave an emotional welcome yester¬ 
day to two leading opposition figures 
released from prison under a recent 
act of clemency by Polish author¬ 
ities. 

Dissident historian Adam Mich¬ 
nik and Bogdan Lis, a former under¬ 
ground leader, spoke to a cheering 
crowd after appearing as guests of 
honour with Solidarity chairman 
Lech Walesa at a mass attended by 
over 7,000 people. 

“I would like to ask you not to 


It was his first public appearance 
since his release last week after ooe- 
and-a-half years in prison. 

Michnik, Lis and Wladyslaw 
Frasyniuk were arrested in February 
1984 and later convicted in a closed 
trial of illegal union activists. Frasy¬ 
niuk is still imprisoned. 

Michnik. who is Jewish, is consi¬ 
dered to be one of Poland’s leading 
writers and intellectuals. 


By JERRY LEWIS 
Jerusalem Post Correspondent 
ROME. - Italian magistrates have 
issued an arrest warrant for 
Lebanese multi-millionaire 
Anthony Gabriel Tannouri on the 
charge of attempting to sell three 
atomic bombs to Gaddafi's Libya. 

The action was taken after the 
court heard confessions from a num¬ 
ber of businessmen involved in an 
international arms racket following a 
two-and-a-half year investigation. 

Police ascertained that three 


mysterious containers with “make it 
yourself’ kit bombs were smuggled 
out of French testing grounds in the 
Pacific and left in a customs shed in 
Switzerland in return for almost 
400.000 shares in Italy's largest in¬ 
surance company. 

The shares in the unnamed com¬ 
pany represented 2.8 per cent of the 
company's capital and were found to 
be owned by the Libyan Foreign 
Arab Bank. Magistrates believe 
Tannouri organized the transaction. 


New houses for Chernobyl evacuees 
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The Roth berg School for Overseas Students 

invites the public to a 

Seminar 

in English on 

Terrorism and the Media: 
Domestic and international Perspectives 

Thursday, August 21.1986,4:00-6:30 p.m. 

■ at the Senate Hall. Mt Scopus 


Panelists: 

Prof. Yonah Alexander 
Jay Bushinsky 
Michael Elkins 
Erwin Frenkel 
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LL Col. Raanan Gissen 
• Ron Ben-lshai 
AmiramNir 
ShmuelSegev 


Jacob’s Ladder Folk Festival 
Kibbutz IMtanalm, Upper Oafllee 

Friday, August 22 

from 4 pjn. Ho ote n an y—Corneal ye— 

angers and musicians welcome 

7pjn.tSHate—progr am med. 

tradtionaf English, Irish. Scottish 

and American Music— also. 

country and western, dues. bJuegrass etc. 

Drinks and snacks on sale 

Camping out possible . 

We regret that no accommodation 

or food available at the kibbutz 

Tickets at gats esswwa 


MOSCOW (AP). - Some 2.500 
houses have been built in the 
Ukraine for a number of the 100,000 
people evacuated from the area 
around die Chernobyl nuclear reac¬ 
tor, a Soviet newspaper reported 
yesterday. 

Workers brought in from around 
the nation plan to finish an addition¬ 
al 4,750 dwellings for the evacuees 
within two months, most from small 
villages that were contaminated by 
the disastrous nuclear accident. 

The agricultural daily Selskaya 
Zhizn reported from the Makarov 
region west of the Ukrainian capital 
of Kiev on settlers who have moved 
into houses in the new village of 
Ternopolskoye. It said 52 new vil¬ 
lages will be built in the northern 
Ukraine to house evacuees form the 
April 26 nuclear disaster which has 
claimed 31 lives and caused at least 


$2.8 billion in damage. 

The report contained no new in¬ 
formation on the construction of a 
concrete “sarcophagus” that Soviet 
media and officials have said is de¬ 
signed to entomb the ruined reactor. 

The No. 1 and No. 2 reactors at 
the Chernobyl plant are slated to 
come on line again in October, but 
Pravda said that efforts to restart 
them and to repair a third unit adaja- 
cent to the No. 4 reactor depend on 
timely completion of the concrete 
tomb. 

According to Soviet media, the 
casing will contain instruments to 
give scientists readings of radiation 
and temperature inside the struc¬ 
ture. The concrete structure is in¬ 
tended to keep radiation from seep¬ 
ing into the pound water. 

Soviet pianist Sviatoslav Richter 
is the latest world-renowned artist 


who is to donate proceeds from a 
recital to the aid fund for Chernobyl 
nudear aeddent victims. Tass said. 

Tass said the retital, in Gorky, 
opened a. tour by the 71-year-old 
Kichter that will be his longest ever 
in the Soviet Union. 

The report did not say how much 
money was raised by Richter’s per¬ 
formance in Gorky, an industrial dty 
closed to foreigners, about 400 
kilometres east of Moscow. 

The Chernobyl Relief Fund was 
established a few weeks after the 
disaster. Soviet officials say con¬ 
tributions continue to come in to 
state bank branches across the na¬ 
tion and from abroad. 

Tass last week quoted Viktor De- 
mentsev, chairman of the state bank, 
as saying the fund had grown to more 
than 475 million rubles, about $700 
million at the official exchange rate. 


Girl who turned in parents pleases Hollywood 


Habimah National Theatre, under the auspices imoa 
of the American Embassy, plays host to won murrain 


"BROADWAY AT ITS GREATEST." 


This is one of 
the landmark 
productions of 
our time. This is m 
a 'Long Day's 
Journey to glory." 




ORANGE, California (AP). - Hol¬ 
lywood movie companies have 
started a bidding war for the rights to 
the story of a 13-year-old girl whose 
parents were arrested after she 
turned them in for alleged drug use. 

“1 have had telephone calls from 
nine major production companies 
wanting to acquire the rights to 
Deanna’s story. My telephonebasn’t 
stopped ringing since herstory broke 
and we’re overwhelmed,” said Bob 
Theemling. director of Orangewood 
Children’s Home, where Deanna 
Young was sent after her parents’ 
arrest. 


“Deanna has become a national 
symbol of someone who battled the 
drug problem,” Theemling said, 
adding that the calls have come from 
such companies as Lorimar, 20th 
Century-Fox, Columbia Pictures 
Television and Triad Artists. 

Callers were being referred to an 
attorney representing the giri. 

Deanna remained at Orangewood 
on Saturday, even though she asked 
to be reunited with her parents. She 
was sent to the home last Wednes¬ 
day, after going to police with a trash 
bag containing marijuana, pills and 
$2,800 worth of cocaine she said 


belonged to her parents. 

Police said the youngster was in¬ 
spired by an anti-drug lecture at a 
church Bible meeting. 

“She must have loved her parents 
a great deal,” said Nancy Reagan, 
the wife of the president. “I hope 
they realize just how much she loves 
them.” Mrs. Reagan has led anti- 
drag publicity canmaigns in the U.S. 

Bobby Dale Young, 49, and 
Judith Ann Young, 37, were charged 
with possessing cocaine and freed on 
their own recognizance last week. 
They face arraignment on Septem¬ 
ber 23. 


JACK LEMMON 

-IN 

LONG DAY’S JOURNEY 
INTO NIGHT 

' BY 

EVGtM,O k NElLL 

• ■ .-. s : : ■■■ 'tvith- 

BETWBL LESIJE* PETER GALLAGHER 
★KEVIN SPACEY ★JODIE LVNNE McCLINTOCK 
DIRECTED BY 

JONATHAN MILLER 

Only at the Habimah Theatre 

on: October 17 at2 p.m.; October 18-23 at 8:30 pjn. 

rtetots: Hadren. TeL 2W797. Casiei, Tei. 444725 one other agencies. 

Groups: Tel 223167. Credh card holders: 239258. 

' For Habimah subscribers - limited number of discounts, at Habimah box office. TeL 
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THE PRIME MINISTER 


Jerusalem 


August 5, 1986. 


To Participants in the 1986 UJA Prime Minister's Mission: 

I wish to extend to you a warm welcome to Jerusalem. 

Your visit here will give you the opportunity to observe at close quarters 
what has been accomplished over the past few decades, as well as the challenges 
facing us today. Ever cognizant of the impact of World Jewry, first and foremost 
of the American Jewish community, on past efforts, I trust that you will also be 
able to appreciate the importance of your role in our achievements and the 
fulfilment of our common aspirations. 

Our prime objectives have always been the attainment of peace with our 
neighbors, the establishment of Israel as the viable center of World Jewry, and 
the security and wellbeing of the people of Israel. 

The obvious prerequisite for all these aspirations is the continuation 
and intensification of the partnership between the people of Israel and Jews in 
the Diaspora. Your ongoing assistance in the building and development of this 
country, thus facilitating the problem-free absorption of newcomers, the education 
of their children, the care of the elderly and disadvantaged - has left its mark 
on life in Israel. Your enterprise in undertaking to help in the rehabilitation 
of disadvantaged neighborhoods in cities and development areas throughout Israel 
has made it possible for us to offer an improved quality of life for thousands of 
citizens who could not have achieved it on their own. 

I sincerely hope that your visit to Israel will lead to a closer and ever- 
stronger partnership. 


Bruhim Ha 1 bairn, 


n> 

} JUSLj 


Shimon Peres 


Demonstrators block traffic in Jerusalem StTeetside 

Activists seek to avoid cocktails t( 
6 seU-out at Helsinki’ beat the ht 


By LOUIS RAPOPORT 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

A new organization of former 
Soviet Jewish activists, Israel Ac¬ 
tion, demonstrated yesterday in 
downtown Jerusalem, chaining 
themselves together and blocking 
traffic for half an hour to dramatize 
their demand that Israel walk out of 
the Helsinki consular talks if the 
Soviets refuse to address the issue of 
Jewish emigration. 

Leaders of the group promised 
that the action would be tbe first of 
many, and said that a more militant 
stand was necessary to fight what 
they termed “the sell-out at Hel¬ 
sinki." Hie talks are to begin today. 

An Israel Action spokesman said 
his group was not against diplomatic 
talks between the USSR and Israel 
perse, but said they were against any 
negotiations whose agenda was not 
topped by the struggle of Soviet Jews 
to emigrate to Israel. The activists 
feel that-tbe government does not do 
enough for Soviet Jews, and even 
works against the emigration move¬ 
ment because ‘they see die Soviet 
Jewry question as an obstacle to the 
goal of diplomatic ties with Mos¬ 
cow.” according to Mikhail Nudler, 
the group's spokesman. 

Prime Minister Peres has said that 
Soviet Jewry was “at the top of 
Israel's considerations” in tbe first 
official talks with tbe Soviets since 
1967, when the Kremlin broke ties 
with Israel. 

Over fite weekend, television and 
radio crews, photographers and re¬ 
porters were informed that an action 
would take place Sunday morning, 
but no details were released until the 
last minute for fear that police would 
stop the demonstration before it got 
started. 

The newsmen assembled in front 
of Cafe Atara on the Ben-Yehuda 
Mall, and in front of Hamashbir 
department store on King George, 
where the demonstration began at 
10: IS a.m. The eight demonstrators 
strung a chain around their necks 


HOME NEWS 
IN BRIEF 


TWA jumbo limps back 

BEN-GURION AIRPORT (Him). 

- Engine trouble forced a TWA 
jumbo jet to return here about an 
hour after it took off yesterday 
morning. ■■■■ 

I^t tKtfto New Yoft flyHg- 

■oyer-Mediterranean-.whqn -ear • 
gme* No. 2-,''began malfanctidning. 
The pilot contacted the control tow¬ 
er here and decided to return to the 
airport to see if the engine needed to 
be replaced. 

The plane landed safely, powered 
by its other three engines, at ll:3S 
a.m. 

Police hold director 
of Immigrant hostel 

ASHKELON (Itim). - The director 
of an immigrants’ hostel here is 
being held by police on suspicion of 
receiving goods under false pre- 
tences.bribery and sexually molest¬ 
ing an elderly immigrant. 

Edmond Sidi, 56, was remanded 
into custody for eight days by the 
magistrates’ court here yesterday. 
Sidi runs a Jewish Agency hostel 
located in caravans in southern 
Ashkelon. 

Eight-year-old drowns 

BAT YAM (Itim). - An eight-year- 
old Bethlehem boy drowned at 
Hasela beach here yesterday. A 
swimmer pulled him out of the wa¬ 
ter, but a Magen David Adorn team 
was unable to resuscitate him. 


and locked its ends to lampposts at 
the intersection of King George and 

Ben-Yehuda. , . . 

A few angry drivers honked their 
horns and forced their way through, 
but this became impossible after a 
few minutes because of the press ot 
the crowd around the demonstra- 
tore. The driver of a van, livid with 
anger and cursing at the demonstra¬ 
tors. emerged with a hack saw and 
broke through the chain. 

Police were good-naturea 
throughout and quietly led the de¬ 
monstrators to the sidewalk in front 
of Hamashbir. There were no 

arrests. . . . 

The demonstrators were led Dy 
Ya’acov Goredetsky. a former 
Leningrad activist who arrived m 
Israel six months ago. The other 
leader of Israel Action. Leonid 
Preisman, was a Moscow activist 
until he was allowed to leave for 
Israel last year. Both men were cons¬ 
idered leaders of the movement for 
the “repatriation” of the Soviet Jews 
who have been granted Israeli 
citizenship. _ - 

There are now some 800 Soviet 
Jews with Israeli citizenship, and , 
Goredetsky and Preisman believe 
that- they are the vanguard for 
thousands of others who should be 
repatriated to Israel. 

“We’re not against diplomatic 
ties, but we don’t want to betray our j 
friends in the Soviet Union who want 
to emigrate to Israel,” Goredetsky ; 
said. He said the Israel government 
would be adding to the plight of 
Soviet Jewry if it allowed a Soviet 
consulate to open here without a 
auid pro quo — the release of a large 
number of the estimated 10,000 Jews 
who have been denied exit permits. 

Goredetsky is considered a con¬ 
troversial figure in the Soviet Jewish 
movement, with some veteran activ¬ 
ists saying that he is erratic and is , 
untested as a leader. His supporters 
credit him with giving new impetus 
to the movement by placing the 
emphasis on citizenship and repat¬ 
riation. 

No magical cure 

TEL AVTV (Itim). - A woman who 
prescribed the slaughter of a black 
rooster at midnight as a cure for 
depression was charged yesterday in 
the magistrates’court here with fore¬ 
ign currency violations, fraud, and 
practising magic. 

The court learned that in 1984. 
Odette Azor. 50, had promised to 
cure a man’s severe depression 
through magic. After reading the 
' hCoffee^. grojindsjeft in hisjcup^she. 

told him: ‘T see that dern&ns ^and 
‘ L ‘Satani£ spinfc',Wve ehterfed.' you: 
She claimed that for SI,000she could 
banish the evil spirits and the man 
paid her $500 on the spot. 

Azor instructed the man’s wife to 
slaughter a black rooster at midnight 
in the doorway of their Ramat Gan 
apartment and to smear the blood on 
the door and on her husband's shirt. 
Yazor was then allegedly paid an 
additional $400. 

‘Police can’t abuse trust’ 

The Supreme Court yesterday re¬ 
jected the appeal of two Nazareth 
policemen who had been convicted 
of brutality and sentenced to three 
months in prison. 

“Policemen have a dangerous job 
and deserve the lull support of the 
courts as long as they remember the 
trust the public places in them,” 
wrote the justices. “But if they abuse 
that trust, the courts will show them 
no favour." 

Meir Ash ash and Zamir Joamis 
had been found guilty of kicking and 
punching a man suspected of stealing 
goats. One of the policemen had 
broken the suspect's shoulder. 

They were sentenced to three 
months in prison, nine months sus¬ 
pended and fined NIS 1,000. 


cocktails to 
beat the heat 

On hot August nights, when the air 
has no room to move in cramped Tel 
Aviv apartments, the only thing to do 
after the fifth cold shower of the day 
is to join the sidewalk edektafi party. 

At 2 a.m. on Friday and Saturday 
mornings, there are traffic jams on 
DizengofT and the wide seaside 
boardwalk of pebbly concrete is 
packed with people. 

The outdoor bars do the best busi¬ 
ness. with each place catering to a 
clientele of regulars augmented by 
convoys of Subarus from Hoton and 
Bat Yam. the Queens and Bronx of 
Tel Aviv's Manhattan.' 

The regulars are defined by profes¬ 
sion, or often merely by tbe claims of 
profession. This place on Ben- 
Yehuda is-for movie people. That 
place on the seaside strip is where the 
tee nag ers go. This joint on Trumpd- 
dor is for the journalists. That 
fluorescent- and neon-lit place on the 
other side of the Yarkon is for models 
and photographers and advertising 
people, who like the bright tights all 
.the better to see each other. 

Taxi-drivers are valuable sources 
of information about the clientele of 
each place. They know where to take 
the pretty girls and the big tippers, 
the raucous teenagers and the bare¬ 
foot beachfreaks. They know whore a 
new place has opened; and some can 
guess which place will succeed and 
which will fail. 

“What are they looking for? What 
are they looking for?” asks the 64- 
year-old driver of a seven-seat Mer¬ 
cedes, as he takes a passenger from 



Survivor recalls neighbours who saved her 

Snatched from Nazi clutches 


By BERNARD JOSEPHS 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The black uniformed Nazi stand¬ 
ing guard outside the apartment 
block terrified 12-year-old Hetty 
Fisch. She knew his presence signal¬ 
led a dimax to years of steadily 
mounting persecution for the Jews of 
Slovakia. 

It was August, 1944, and Hetty 
was living in the town of Zflina with 
her aunt and unde. Her father, a 
doctor- destined to die in the Holo¬ 
caust - had sent her there after the 
Allies had bombed Bratislava, their 
hometown. 

Hetty, now Hetty Klein of Jeru¬ 
salem, yesterday recalled that tbe 
uniformed Nazis had remained out¬ 
side the building when a local police¬ 
man had entered the flat to escort 
the family to a waiting transport. 

Her aunt pleaded with her to ran. 
She told the giri to go to the forest 
and find the partisans. “The Nazis 
will kill the children immediately,” 
she said. 

The policeman said he would, 
“turn a .blind eye,” but'Hetty 
wouldn’t go. “I told my aunt and 
unde I wanted to stay with them,” 
she said. 

So tbe family left tbe flat and 
started down to the street. Suddenly, 
as they passed a neighbour’s bouse, 
the door opened and Hetty was 
dragged inside. The policeman kept 
his word and told no one. 

“In that moment my life was 
saved,” said KJem.\“It was a split- 
second decision and that is why I am 
here to tell about it.” 

Klein was speaking yesterday af¬ 
ter a tree was planted at Yad 
Vashem’s Avenue of Righteous 


Gentiles for the neighbours who 
snatched her from the dutches of the 
Nazis and hid her until liberation, 
nine months later. 

Despite Nazi regulations promis¬ 
ing death to anyone harbouring 
Jews, and although they had two 
young children of their own living in 
their small apartment, lawyer 
Michal Majercik, who died last year, 
and his wife Anna, who still lives in 
Czechoslovakia, always insisted that 
there were not heroes. 

“My father told me that anyone 
would have acted as they did in 
similar circumstances," said their 
daugber, Mira, who attended the 
ceremony. 

• Recalling her years with the Ma- 
jerciksTKtein said: “They were tak¬ 
ing a tremendous risk, but I was 
treated like part of the family, j don’t 
ever remember feeling that I didn’t 
belong.” 

There were moments of danger. 
An anti-Semitic neighbour told the 
Gestapo that she believed the Ma- 
jereiks were hiding a child. The flat 
was searched. But Hetty was hidden 
under a mattress on which the fami¬ 
ly’s infant son was sleeping. 

Despite the family’s kindness, hid¬ 
ing was not easy..Klein was not able 
to leave the flat. And she had to sit in 
the dark for horns because the family 
could not risk an extra light being 
spotted in the small spare room 
where she stayed. 

“It was months aftertbe liberation 
before I could go out of the flat 
without being afraid. I will never 
forget the fear and the horror of 
those days. Nor will I ever forget the 
love and the kindness of the Majer¬ 
cik family," she said. 


Robert Rosenberg 

one 2 a.m. sidewalk cocktail party to - 
another. He doesn't seem to want aa 
answer, and for each person in each 
place, the answer is likely different. 

In every place, the stranger comes 
in and searches the crowd for a 
familiar face, and no matter bow 
huge the metropolis, there are always 
familiar faces, even if the faces are 
familiar from TV or advertising ra¬ 
the gossip columns of the women’s 
ma gazine s. 

Gazi Hakak is in jail in Amsterdam 
on what he says are trumped-up 
heroin charges. Bnt his bar* run for 
him nowadays by a friend from 
MetaUa, and erroneously called The 
West Coast when itshoold be known 
■ as thefsonth coast,'isdoing a thriving 
.hasmess^ Jhatiway-'between Tel Aviv . 
and Jaffa. 

Around each of the 50 hnge round 
tables standing on the stepped ter¬ 
races that lead down to the water sit 
groups of five or six or 10. There are 
soldiers on weekend leave* dating 
couples in the strange finery of 
fashion, a sprinkling of provincial 
celebrities and a dozen waitresses 
rushing back and forth with the 
watermelon, Bulgarian white cheese 
and milky glasses of arak. 

Just past Hakak’s place there’s a 
park of grassy knolls overlooking a 
part of tihe beach where midniiigh! 
fisherman cast into the waves. Tbe 
park is dotted by green and yellow 
and orange tents, and from the tents 
blare out the sounds of voices and 
music from tapes sold near the cen¬ 
tral bos station. Sometimes the mime 
C5 live, voices rising ami falling with 
tambourines and ouds* bongo drums 
and guitars. 

The sounds rise in the air like the 
smoke and smells from the charcoal 
grills outside tbe tents. 

There, seem to be kilometres of 
Subarus parked on the sidewalk of 
Herbert Samuel Boulevard, and it’s a 
rare night that a drunk doesn't end 
np in the hospital after trying to 
navigate through the streaming fights 
of the cars speeding back and forth 
along the strip, driven by other 
drunks. 

On Thursday nights, those who 
can walk or bicycle to a neighbour¬ 
hood pub» take over the sidewalks 
outride places like tbe bar on the 
corner of Rehov Shoftun and Ibu 
Gvirol. Everybody is there to find a 
way to sleep. For some that means a 
few drinks. For others, sleep is found 
m the kind of sudden affair that in the 
morning often turns into embarrass¬ 
ment 

Up the street from Sboftiro, two 
23-year-okb from Bat Yam who were 
m Naha! together have opened a 
place called Satafla, which is the 
name of an ancient Egyptian goddess 
and a play on the word suiul, which 
means stoned. They worked two 
years to raise collateral for a bank 
I«ui, put $15,000 into the place and 
did all the woodwork themselves. 
Theytatow about beer, and have lots 
of mends who fill the place every 
flight. But it took a patron - open 
only a week, it’s too soon for the place 

to have regulars - to teO them to p»t 
their vodka in the freezer and serve it 
in shot glasses. 

rooin fo** everybody it 
w»th places, and at all the joints on 
the sidewalks of the dty, and even 
“tough the police come by at 1 a.m. to 
romuMl the owners to dose, nntil 2 or 
3 hard to find a fable. 

ao uie sidewalk cocktail party 
nungles and mixes, leans against the 
P™ rs the btrikliitg, against the 
wders and hoods of tbe cars parked 
on the main street, strangers 
nodding acquaintances, 
acquaintances becoming 
“^flg partners, 
v i s ffie loneliness of si New 
Yorksmgies bar. It's a temporary 
dto miserable weigh* ot 
SL^j , 7 ln 8 breezeless and sticky in 
toe hot August nights of Td Aviv. •. 
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A Lot Still 
On Its Mind 

By STEVEN V. ROBERTS 

. Washington 

Congress rushed for the doors and its summer 
holiday last week, its members could point to 
some notable accomplishments. But a longer 
» »list of pressing problems was left unresolved, 

and a cloud of tension and frustration hung over Capitol. 
Hill as the legislators adjourned, looking ahead to an 
election less than three months away that would deter¬ 
mine control of the Senate and the fate of President Rea¬ 
gan's programs. 

Capitol Hill has resembled a tog of war this summer, 
but the teams are constantly chang in g : Often it has been 
Congress oh one side and the White Houston otter as the 
'lawmaker^ try to appeal to the voters and the Adminis- 
‘tratiem seems Increasingly concerned with global argu- 
‘ ments and the judgment of history. At other times, the 
rope has been grasped by Republicans an ate side and 
Democrats on the other, each pulling for partisan advan-. 
tage. As one Democratic aide put it recently, “It's gotten 
to be almost like guerrilla warfare around here.” 

In an important sense, the tiig of war is taking place 
on President Reagan's home Geld. After almost six years 
in office, he has shaped basic values that many lawmak¬ 
ers no longer question. They fight over how to cut the 
budget, not how to add to it. They struggle over how 
much to limit his space-based missile defense program, 
not whether to eliminate it. They scrutinize his judicial 
nominees, but with one exception have approved them. 

Yet on many specific issues, the'President seems in¬ 
creasingly out of step with Congress, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, and the White House team is having 
trouble holding its ground. 

As for last week’s legislative scorecard: the Senate - 
gave final approval to the President’s request for $100 
million in aid to the Nicaraguan rebels, then endorsed de- 
.-spite, his strong, opposition a program pfstfffsanctions- > 
against the Government pf South Africa. Theftouse conf- J . 
pleted action on a.huge measure outlining military pro-, 
grams for 1987. Early yesterday both chambers passed a 
temporary Increase in the national debt ceiling, to $2,111 
trillion, that would allow the Government to borrow 
money until mid-September. . 

On the negative side, only 3 of the 1$ annual appropri¬ 
ations Mils, which permit the Government to actually 
spend money, have passed both chambers. Not one has 
become law. A measure that would repair last year’s 
budget-balancing legislation, a key provision of which 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court, 
never reached a House-Senate conference; a last-minute 
attempt to attach the revision to the tenyxjrary debt ceil¬ 
ing bill was shelved by the House. Legislation to cany 
out deficit reductions mandated by the budget law 
foundered. Tax writers from both houses struggled for 
weeks toward a compromise on a tax overhaul bill, and 
worked into the weekend after their colleagues bad. left 



town. Trade legislation remains stalled in the Senate; 
two weeks ago, the House failed to override a veto of a 
bill setting new textile quotas. 

The sluggish pace reflects political and structural 
tensions that affect almost every initiative in Washington 
- these days. A primary problem is disagreement over the 
legacy of the 1964 elections. The White House contends 
that since President Reagan won 49 states, he has a man- 
'date toepact his conservatiye platform. Many politicians 
/[of both parties, insist that,Mr^Jteagaji jajon largely be- 
' cause of his persona] appeal, not his policy agenda. 

'No Consensus’ 

As the events of last week demonstrated, each side 
has a point. After a lengthy and arduous battle, Mr. Rea¬ 
gan won Senate support for what he calls the “freedom 
fighters” battling the leftist Government of Nicaragua. 
Yet he used a great deal of political capital in doing so. 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy, a Massachusetts Demo¬ 
crat, summed up Congress's bitter division: “There is no 
consensus for war here in the Senate or among the Amer¬ 
ican people." On sanctions against Pretoria, “it is time 
for the world to understand,” said Joseph R. Biden Jr., a 
Delaware Democrat, "that President Reagan does not 
speak for the American people on this issue.” 

The elections of 1986 have also soured relations be¬ 
tween the Administration and the Congress. A good ex¬ 
ample is the military spending bill. 


Mr. Reagan continues to insist that the nation's se¬ 
curity. as well as. its bargaining position with the Soviet 
Union, requires continuing increases for the Pentagon. 
But many lawmakers are convinced that the broad con¬ 
sensus that supported Mr. Reagan’s military buildup 
during his first term has been corroded by budget pres¬ 
sures and horror stories about waste. Even Republican • 
candidates are running commercials denouncing the 
Pentagon for spending $600 on toilet seats. Accordingly, 
the House adopted amendments that slashed spending 
for the President's space-based missile defense system; 
delayed testing of nerve gas and anti-satellite weapons, 
and mandated adherence to the Strategic Arms limita¬ 
tion Treaty of 1979. In an unusually angry response yes¬ 
terday, Mr. Reagan accused the House of waging “a 
reckless assault on the national defense.” 

The mounting anxiety over the November election 
has reached the snapping point. The Senate majority 
leader. Bob Dole, and Senator Robert C. Byrd, the mi¬ 
nority leader, engaged in an extraordinary clash on the 
floor recently that moved one Republican aide to re¬ 
mark: "I sat there thinking, 'Thank God, it’s finally hap¬ 
pened.’” 

The Democrats need a net gain of four seats to recap¬ 
ture control of the Senate next year, and Mr. Dole is using 
his powers as majority leader to control the flow of legis¬ 
lation and so shape the political situation on the floor. As 
a result, said one aide to the Democrats, the minority 
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party has a “general feeling of being put upon.” In re¬ 
sponse, the Democrats have advanced a series of amend¬ 
ments on many bills, such as South Africa, designed to 
force Republicans into making potentially damaging 
votes. Senator Daniel J. Evans, a Washington Republi¬ 
can, complained that it was no fun being forced “to walk 
off one plank after another.” 

Control of the Congress has been divided between the 
two parties for almost six years. That has happened only 
once before, in the 1880‘s, and the conflicting messages 
sent by the electorate are clogging the channels cm Capi¬ 
tol Hill. Perhaps the best example is the tax overhaul 
bill. Although the two chief negotiators. Senator Bob 
Packwood, Republican of Oregon, and Representative 
Dan Rostenkowski. Democrat of Illinois, privately ham¬ 
mered out an agreement eariy yesterday, they had lost 
most of the summer while the bill was mired in confer¬ 
ence. The basic problem separating the two chambers 
was that the Democratic House wanted to raise taxes on 
business, and the Republican Senate was balking. Sena¬ 
tor John H. Chaffee, a Rhode Island Republican, put it 
this way: “We do not feel that business, which means 
jobs, can take another hit.” 

In the eariy hours of yesterday morning, Senator 
Phil Gramm of Texas warned his colleagues that they 
faced a “legislative train wreck” in September. As they 
left the Capitol just before dawn, they could already hear 
the approaching engines. 
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Rehnquist and Scalia Pass 
Their First Test in Senate 


T HE Senate Judiciary Com¬ 
mittee, divided, doubtful 
and tired, rendered its 
decisions last week on President 
Reagan’s Supreme Court nomi¬ 
nees. The Senators voted 13 to 5 
to recommend the confirmation 
of William H. Rehnquist as Chief 
Justice of the United States, then 
unanimously approved Antonin 
Scalia’s nomination to succeed 
him as an Associate Justice. 

Senators who . opposed the 
Rehnquist nomination, and some 
who supported it, offered many 
reservations. Senator Charles 
McC. Mathias, Republican of 
Maryland, cited testimony, con¬ 
tradicted by Justice Rehnquist, 
that he intimidated minority 
voters at polling places in the 
1960’s. Senator Patrick Leahy, 
Democrat of Vermont, criticized 
his participation in a 1972 Su¬ 
preme Court vote to dismiss a 
suit that he had opposed as a Jus¬ 
tice Departmertt official. Sena¬ 
tor Paifl Simon, Democratof^ 
nois; said. “His vision of the 
clearly alienates large numbers 
of American citizens.” And 
Senator Edward M- Kennedy, 
Democrat of Massachusetts 


said, as he did when hearings 
opened July 29, that Mr. Rehn- 
qnist was “too extreme to be 
Chief Justice.” 

On the other side was, among 
others. Senator Alan K. Simpson 
of Wyoming, who called the pro¬ 
ceedings "a puerile exercise In 
Justice-bashing.” 

The 10 Republicans on the 
committee, including Senator 
Mathias, voted to recommend 
confirmation. The dissenters, all 
Democrats, were, in addition to 
Senators Kennedy, Leahy and 
Simon, Senators Howard M. 
Metzenbaum of Ohio and Jospeb 
R. Biden Jr. of Delaware. 

, As to Mr. Scalia, the Senators 
had less to say. A Reagan ap¬ 
pointee on the Federal appeals 
court for the District of Colum¬ 
bia, he is regarded by many 
scholars as more conservative 
than Justice Rehnquist. and sev¬ 
eral Senators made a point ;of 
saying they, were voting for him 



ri'iramHiais oppo¬ 
nents promised an attack on his 
philosophy in debate before the 
full Senate. Votes on the nomina¬ 
tions are expected in September. 


More Help Is Promised for the Middle West 


Reagan, the Free Market and the Farm 


By WILLIAM ROBBINS 



Kansas cmr. Mo. 

MkS they often do, sometimes with telling ef- 
feet when a program cones under fire, 
farmers have begun to treat the Reagan 
A Administration’s farm policies with bit¬ 
ter humor, as a North Dakota Democrat did the 
other day. 

"Ther e's a Joke going round up here,” said Scott 
Stofferahn, a grain and livestock producer. 
“They’re saying if we can get our prices down just 
a little lower we can start making some money. 
It's like the fellow that bought a truckload of ham¬ 
mers for $1 apiece to sell for 95 cents — he was 
going to make a go of it on volume.” 

Mr. Stofferahn was reflecting a farm-country 
mood that the White House sought to combat last 
week with expressions of compassion and action. 

On Tuesday, President Reagan traveled to the 
Middle West to promise help in one of the latest 
agricultural crises, a severe grain-storage 
squeeze. 

On Thursday his chief of staff, Donald T. 
Regan, in a meeting with a half-dozen rural mem¬ 
bers of the House of Representatives, promised 
still more initiatives, among them the appoint¬ 
ment of a special assistant for agriculture and 
rural development 

The new co ncern for farmers, who are in the 
throes of their deepest economic distress since the 
Depression, stirred some skepticism, coming as it 
did on the threshold of a new political season. But 
it also stirred hope among Republicans that they 
would retain control of the Senate through the re- * 
election of some beleaguered Middle Western col¬ 
leagues. 

"We’ve got ourselves a soap opera,” said Varel 
Bailey, a form policy adviser to Iowa Republicans 
who is also chairman of the board of the National 
Com Growers Association. “This is one episode. 
TWere^wienthers.” . 

The actions, many farmers and agricultural ex¬ 
perts say, also underscored the deepening prob¬ 
lems that have accompanied the Administration’s 
•’market-oriented” farm program. It is a pro¬ 
gram now frequently described as an experiment 
that is foiling with costly, possibly long-term and 
wrenching, consequences for the nation’s food 



The New Yort Times/ John Freeman 
A grain elevator near Wichita, Kan. 


producers. A reflection of that view was the an¬ 
nouncement that 54 percent pf the wheat, pro¬ 
ducers polled by the Government said they would 
like to see strict controls on production to try to 
get prices higher—a result Secretary of Agricul¬ 
ture Richard Lyng said was meaningless because 
only 22 percent of eligible growers had responded. 

The President’s promise of new aid was widely 
welcomed. It dealt with a serious problem that 
could confront many Middle Western fanners 
with devastating losses. In contrast with the 
drought-stricken South — for the problems of 
which President Reagan said last week a study 
group would be named — the Midwest has 
produced so much grain that farmers have no 
sheltered place to put it. 

Mr. Reagan promised that even unsheltered 
grain, which normally would not be qualified, 
would be approved as collateral for price-support 


loans. Including unsheltered grain could increase 
the cost of farm programs in the 1987 fiscal year 
by $500 million to $600 million, some experts say. 
And as he made the promise, Mr. Reagan re¬ 
minded farmers that his Administration was 
spending more to help them this year than any 
other Administration had ever spent in its full ten¬ 
ure. 

It was a reference that underscored for some, 
such as Larry Hall, president of the Nebraska 
Farmers Union, the failure of the Reagan experi¬ 
ment. 

The President came into office proposing a 
“market-oriented” farm policy. Agriculture's 
problems. Administration officials said, were a 
result of high price supports that had encouraged 
worldwide overproduction and enabled foreign 
producers to undersell Americans overseas. What 
was needed, they said, was a policy that would un¬ 
leash America’s agricultural might and allow 
United States fanners to meet their competitors 
on even terms. 

The policy debate went on against a background 
of increasing despair among farmers burdened 
with crushing debts, rising surpluses and falling 
prices. But in the Food Security Act of 1985 Con¬ 
gress largely gave the Administration the kind of 
farm program it had sought, one that cut price 
supports sharply, to levels officiate hoped would 
be competitive enough to recapture lost markets. 
A separate provision raised subsidies to help off¬ 
set the price-support cuts. 

One result, as Mr. Hall noted, has been the 
.'climbing outlays President Reagan cited. Admin¬ 
istration officials estitmate the cost in this fiscal 
year at about $26 billion; others say the bill could 
climb to $30 billion or even $35 billion. 

So far reduced prices have done little to recap¬ 
ture exports, the grain glut has become the larg¬ 
est in history, formers continue to lose their land 
and their despair goes on unabated. 

“This whole business just points up the folly of 
the present program,” said Mr. Hall. Then he 
voiced a fear that is widespread among fanners 
but often left unspoken. 

“One of these days,” he said, “the non-farm 
society is going to say ‘Hey. wait a minute.' They 
are going to look at these costs and say 'Hey, 
there's got to be a better way.’ And they will be 
right.” 
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South Africa 
Remains Defiant 
As Pressure Rises 

South Africa’s white leaders re¬ 
mained firm last week in the face of 
a rising tide of apposition to their ra¬ 
cial system and the Draconian meas¬ 
ures supporting it- 

The United States Senate voted 
overwhelmingly. 84 to 14, to impose 
an array of sanctions that ban im¬ 
ports of South African steel, textiles, 
uranium, coal and agricultural prod¬ 
ucts. South African Airways would 
lose its landing rights. New Amer¬ 
ican investments and bank loans to 
Government agencies would also be 
banned. The measures were sent to a 
conference committee to resolve dif¬ 
ferences between the Senate bill and 
a more stringent House version. 

South Africa's Defense Minister. 
Magnus Malan. warned neighboring 
black states supporting sanctions 
that South Africa's whites have "not 
even started to use our muscle." An¬ 
other Cabinet member repeated the 
Government offer to let blacks elect 
a national advisory council, which no 
black leader has endorsed. A third 
Minister warned Bishop Desmond 
M. Tutu and the Rev. Allan Boesak 
that their support for sanctions "bor¬ 
ders an treason." 

As the slate of emergency entered 
its third month, there were these 
developments: 

• Some 600 of an estimated 10,000 
political detainees reportedly 
started a hunger strike. The authori¬ 
ties denied the report but conceded 
that hunger strikes had occurred. 

• To protest racial laws, 300,000 
black householders were said to be 
withholding SI 1.5 million .a month in 
rent payments. 

• About 300,000 black high school 
students who are boycotting classes 
to protest the stationing of security 
police in schools have reportedly 
been expelled. 

• Demonstrators s at five English- 
speaking universities catted for an 
end to the emergency, saying the de¬ 
tentions have obstructed their work. 

• A provincial supreme court in¬ 
validated regulations permitting de¬ 
tention without charge or trial. An¬ 
other court ruled the opposite way. 
The issue.was.appealed to South At 
nea’s highest tribunal. 

Pakistan Jails 
Benazir Bhutto 

Benazir Bhutto said she was test¬ 
ing President Zia ul-Haq's conten¬ 
tion "that democracy exists" in 
Pakistan, but the authorities saw it 
differently. Eluding a police block¬ 
ade, the 33-year-old opposition 
leader made a brief speech last week 
m defiance of the Government’s ban 
on independence day rallies. When 
she got home, the police surrounded 
the house and jailed her on a 30-day 
Ui'tenlion order. 

The Government had arrested 
more than 1,000 dissidents to fore¬ 
stall a show of opposition strength. 
By Pakistani standards, the crowds 
were not large, but thousands of peo¬ 
ple turned out in the most extensive 
political unrest since martial law 
was lifted in December. In Lahore, 
at least four people were killed when 
I'm.* police fired on 1,000 demons tra¬ 
in rs they said were threatening a po¬ 
lice station. 

The Stale Department criticized 
"(lie numerous arrests, including 
that of Benazir Bhutto." 

Distancing himself — at least geo¬ 
graphically — General Zia was away 
last week on a pilgrimage to Saudi 
Ai abia. 

Miss Bhutto is the daughter of 
Prime Minister Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, 


who was overthown by General Zia 
in a 1977 coup and hanged in 1979. She 
and her allies in the 11-party Move¬ 
ment for the Restoration of Democ¬ 
racy have demanded elections and 
the removal of the Government by 
the end of the year. Prime Minister 
Mohammad Khan Junejo Insists that 
the Parliament will serve out the 
five-year term to which it was 
elected in 1985. 

Serendipity 
In Newfoundland? 

The ancient name of Sri Lanka 
was the Isle of Serendip, the home of 
three princes always surprised by 
their good luck. But for the 155 Sri 
Lankans rescued in two lifeboats off 
Newfoundland last week, much of 
the good luck seemed to have been 
planned and prepaid. 

The refugees, brought ashore by 
Canadian fishing boats, sought politi¬ 
cal asylum. Through translators, 
they told authorities that they are 
Tamils, members of the Hindu mi¬ 
nority that is fighting for autonomy 
against the Sinhalese Bhuddist ma¬ 
jority in Sri Lanka.' 

No one doubted the refugees* ori¬ 
gins, but the stories they told of their 
voyage to Canada were choppy and 
foggy. They said they had paid $2,500 
to middlemen in India, embarked in 
Madras on a ship they could barely 
describe and stayed below decks 
until they were put into the lifeboats 
from which the ship's name had been 
obliterated and had been drifting for 
five days. 

As television pictures of their ar¬ 
rival spread around ihe world, some 
of the Tamils were recognized in 
West Germany, where 35.000 Sri 
Lankans have sought refuge since 
1980. Then a German police official 
said the refugees hud actually sailed 
fmm a north German port near 
Bremen in a smallish coastal 
steamer flying a Honduran flag, 
whose captain was said to have been 
paid $340,000 for the job. Canadian 
authorities said their immigration 
laws might have been violated, but 
the refugees will probably be al¬ 
lowed to stay for at least a year. 

More Deaths 
In Lebanon 

Last week’s violence in Lebanon 
cut three ways. Christians fought 
Christians. Shiite Moslems battled 
United Nations peackeeping soldiers 
and Israelis attacked Palestinians. 

In predominantly Christian East 
Beirut, forces loyal to President 
Amin Gemayel fought with support¬ 
ers of Samir Geagea. the pro-Israel 
commander of the Lebanese Forces 
militia. Mr. Gemayel's nephew, 
Fuad Abu Nader, and 10 bodyguards 
were wounded in an ambush. A car 
bomb killed 20 people. 

In southern Lebanon, a regional 
leader of Amal, the mainstream Shi¬ 
ite militia, and a bodyguard were 
killed in an altercation with a United 
Nations peacekeeping unit. Later, in 
militia attacks on United Nations 
positions, 18 French soldiers were 
wounded and a third 5hiite was 
killed. 

The Israeli attacks followed the 
firing of Katyusha rockets into the 
so-called security zone close to the 
tsraeli border. Helicopter gunships 
hi*. Palestinian positions near Sidon. 
The next day, jets attacked locations 
the Israelis described as bases of 
Syrian-backed Palestinians in east¬ 
ern Lebanon. The Palestinians said 
eight people had been killed. 


Milt Freudenheim, 
Janies F. Clarity 
and Richard Levine 
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Another Try in El Salvador 

In six years of civil war in El Sal¬ 
vador. more than 50,000 people have 

been killed, 3lmost as many as the 
number of Americans killed in Viet¬ 
nam. Last week, the Government 
and the leftist guerrillas agreed to 
meet again in an effort to get peace 
talks moving. 

Negotiations broke off 'in 1984 In 
bitterness and recrimination that led 
to more fighting. 

President Jose Napoleon Duarte 
said the meeting would take place 
Wednesday in Mexico City to plan for 


detailed negotiations in El Salvador, 
probably next month. 

It was not widely expected that the 
two sides would quickly reach major 
agreements. But there was specula¬ 
tion that the guerrillas might ask for 
several political gestures such as the 
release of labor unionists arrested in 
recent months, investgations into 
aerial bombardments of civilians, 
reduced food prices and the return to 
their villages of refugees who went to 
Government camps to avoid the 
fighting. 


Indian General Who Raided Temple Is Slain 


In 1984, Gen. Arun S. Vaidya, the 
Chief of Staff, supervised the Indian 
army raid on the Golden Temple at 
Amritsar, the holiest shrine of the 
nation’s Sikhs. Hundreds of Sikhs 
were killed. Then Genera! Vaidya. a 
Hindu, began to receive death 
threats from Sikh extremists and 
was said to be high on a Sikh assassi¬ 
nation list. 

Last week, the 60-year-old general, 
who retired as India’s most-deco¬ 
rated soldier, was shot to death by 


four gunmen as he rode in a car in 
the western city of Pune. 

The central Government braced 
for new outbreaks of violence be¬ 
tween Hindus and Sikhs. It pushed 
through legislation enabling it to 
lake direct control of the battle 
against Sikh terrorism. Now the cen¬ 
tral Government can directly legis¬ 
late on Issues involving public order, 
the police, prisons, awns and legal 
offenses in Punjab and three other 
states. 


Officials Say a U.S. Agent Was Tortured in Guadalajara 



Gam ma-l.labm/Uluru Hi upland 

Mexican official with marijuana confiscated during a raid on a plantation in northwest-Mexico. 


Mexico’s Drug Effort Will 
Also Be Home-Grown 


By WILLIAM STOCKTON 


Mexico City 

I T was no coincidence that while President Mi¬ 
guel de la Madrid of Mexico discussed drug 
trafficking with President Reagan in Wash¬ 
ington last week, the Mexican Attorney Gen¬ 
eral’s office was launching a new anti-drug cam¬ 
paign. Twenty-five helicopters and a large crop¬ 
dusting plane — financed with American aid — 
took to the skies over four northern Mexican 
states in.search;of marijuana soon; to be har-. 
vested for; shipment'‘across the bbMeivThe 
spraying is to last through February, so it will 
catch the 1987 opium poppy season. 

What Mexico wanted most from Mr. de la Ma¬ 
drid's trip was the assurance of additional help to 
bolster an economy thrown into crisis by the col¬ 


lapse of oil prices. While both sides have been 
careful not to link economic aid with the anti- 
drug trafficking effort, the Mexicans knew that 
the price for substantial economic concessions, 
would be promises of greater efforts to stem the 
flow of drugs. 

"We see drugs as one of the major issues in the 
fall elections for Congress, and we know that is 
going to affect us and our relations," said a sen¬ 
ior Mexican official. President Reagan, for his 
part, did not dwell on the two countries' differ¬ 
ences, notably on Central American policy. 

• The mood-was souredthowever. by an incident 
•ih^'Guadalaf^ra 3 where;* twd'Ptesi^ 

■ dents Were meeting. 'MexftSuf poHce detairi&fah 
American drug enforcement agent, and tortured 
him, according to the Americans. The next day. 
Attorney General Edwin Meese 3d protested to 
Attorney General Sergio Garcia Ramirez of Mex¬ 


ico, who has launched an mv^tigauon. 

After the visitors departed, the Unit^ Stat® 
issued a stiff public protest to theMe»c«iGov- 
ernment. It denounced 

tally unjustified detention and torture of Virtor 
Cortez an undercover agent credited with hav¬ 
ing been instrumental in major 
Mexico admitted having arrested Mr. Cortra, 
who did not carry identifying papers or a gun.as 
SSfto an unmarked car talking wuhan armed. 
Mexican informant. A spokesman W^Garcia 
Ramirez denied that Mr. Cortez had been tor¬ 
tured. American officials said he had .beentaken 
to Jalisco state police headquarters. blmdfold^, 

Iddsed, shocked with a cattle prod and subjected 

to other abuses. He was later released and flown 
. to the United States. 

Mr. Meese remained silent earlier, whenother 
American officials harshly criticized Mexicos 
drug-enforcement performance. But last week he 
said* “There is no question that eur agent-was 
badly mistreated, and we’re not going to stand 
for this kind of conduct." 

Sovereign Barriers 

• During the visit to Washington, President de ta 
Madrid publicly pledged greater Mexican coop- 

• eration in the anti-drug effort. But he also made 
it clear that there are limits to what Mexico will 
accept. It. will not, for example, tolerate joint 
military or police operations with the united 
States on Mexican soil, as Bolivia has. • 

"We Mexicans think that combating drug traf¬ 
ficking in the case of Mexico should continue to 
be carried out exclusively by the Mexican army 
and the Mexican police," Mr. de la Madrid said 
in an interview before his Washington trip. I 
think it is enough that there be good collaboration 
between the police of the two countries. It is not 
suitable to permit United States police to operate 
in Mexico or Mexican police in the United 
States." He was also quick to deny published re¬ 
ports that he had agreed — as part of the United 
States plans announced last week to spend an 
additional $266 million to increase and improve 
surveillance at the border—to permit American 
drug agents to fly into Mexican territory in pur¬ 
suit of aerial traffickers. 

What Mr. de la Madrid did not say was that 
Mexican perceptions of the United States have 
been formed by more than a century of fears — 
not always unfounded — of Yankee intervention- 
- ism. TO permit the American police to cross the 
border would create an unbearable political 
storm in Mexico. 

Collaboration, the Mexican President believes, 
will come best through the sharing of informa¬ 
tion, which has begun to improve as a result of re¬ 
cent meetings between Mr. Meese and Mr. 
Garda Ramirez. An obvious next step, but a for¬ 
midable one, would be to move the exchange of 
information to the operational level, with the 
Mexican Attorney General’s agents working di¬ 
rectly with American customs and Drug En¬ 
forcement Administration agents. 

Although American officials do not doubt the 
honesty and integrity of the top officials in Mexi¬ 
co’s anti-drug campaign, there is substantial evi¬ 
dence that at lower levels the police and some of 
their commanders are deeply involved in traf¬ 
ficking. “It is well known that narcotics traffick¬ 
ers have penetrated the ranks" of the police in 
Jalisco, where Mr. Cortez was apprehended, : a 
"-senior Federal Official sajd.' The police there re- 
dfemMid|TMt W; i CoPt& identify Ins 
fbllbw American agents id the area. 

• in view of such, developments, American 
agents on the border are likely to greet the idea of 
additional collaboration with more than a little 
skepticism. 


Local Governments Are Revamped 


Aquino Is Pulling Up the 
Establishment by Its Roots 


By SETH MYDANS 


Manila 

I N the central Philippines town of Cadiz, pro¬ 
testers barred a newly designated mayor 
from entering the town hall last week. In 
three towns just north of Manila, nobody 
seemed to be in charge; two mayors claimed the 
office in each of them. In the little town of Bon- 
gao, one of the most southerly in the archipelago, 
the military was negotiating with a reluctant 
mayor, attempting to persuade him to give way 
for his replacement. 

Throughout the 7,000 islands of the Philippines, 
much of local government has been in turmoil as 
the result of a dramatic and unorthodox exercise 
in power politics. Since coming to power last Feb¬ 
ruary. the Government of President Corazon C. 
Aquino has methodically removed 76 provincial 
governors, 1,600 mayors and more than 10,000 
local council members, replacing them and their 
deputies with her political supporters. 

The scramble for new jobs has been fierce, and 
it has often met the equally fierce resistance of 
incumbents who refuse to step aside. “Nothing 
that the Aquino Government has done has been 
as controversial as the revamp of the local gov¬ 
ernments." wrote Belinda Oliva res-Cunahan, a 
columnist for the Daily Inquirer. 

The Marcos Connection 

The uprooting of the political establishment is 
one of the most overtly political and hard-headed 
acts undertaken by Mrs. Aquino, who is gen¬ 
erally seen as motivated by moral and idealistic 
concerns. But in this and other controversial.pro¬ 
grams, Mrs. Aquino has managed to avoid criti¬ 
cism by delegating them to a Cabinet minister 
who makes most decisions and bears the conse¬ 
quences. In this case, the official is Aquilino Q. 
Pimentel, the Minister of Local Government, 
who has become one of the most controversial 
Cabinet members, accused of using the appoint¬ 
ments to further his own ambitions. 

Mr. Pimentel denies this, saying he is perform¬ 
ing an essentia! service in removing men associ¬ 
ated with the former President, Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, who could have blocked Mrs. Aquino’s 
programs. “Most of them had covered up for 
him, had cheated for him, had terrorized for him, 
had killed for him," Mr. Pimentel says.. 

The local officials, more than 90 percent of 
them elected on tickets supported by Mr. Mar¬ 
cos, are being replaced by temporary “officers- 
in-charge” who will probably be asked to step 
down before local elections early next year. 

Although many of the changeovers have gone 
smoothly, a number have generated local and na- 
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Woodfbi Camp/Cburfyn Ztotnik 
Demonstrators in San Juan, the Philippines, protesting the 
Government's removal of their mayor earlier this year. 

tionwide controversy, and some have led to 
armed confrontation as incumbent officials 
refuse to give up their offices. 

The program also has been plagued by bogus 
officers-in-cbarge who have sometimes used 
forged credentials. There are accusations of 


land of Sulu, the new governor, Inda- 
nan Anni, managed somehow to get 
mayoralties or other posts for his 
wife, his son, two brothers, a brother- 
in-law and two nephews-in-law. 

Mr. Pimentel, in a recent inter¬ 
view, made no bones about what he 
has been up to. "We have done whal 
we had to." he said. "We had to elimi¬ 
nate the tentacles of the Marcos Gov¬ 
ernment at the local level and in the 
process build a base of local support 
for Mrs. Aquino.” Asked whether he 
might sometimes in the process be 
replacing competent officials with 
less competent people, he said, "Oi 
course. Of course. We have done 
that.” He said his main criterion foi 
appointment was "support for Cory.” 
Asked whether citizens might then 
suffer from inferior local administra¬ 
tion, he said, “Of course we look foi 
at least minimum qualifications and 
ability to run a community.” But he 
added, "Well, who determines 
competence? In politics that's a 
rather difficult question. These are 
highly political posts." 

Disgruntled Allies 

VVhen his appointees prove to be 
egregiously incompetent, Mr. Pi men- 
tel said, he quietly replaces them. 
Ore suburb of Manila has already 
had three appointed mayors. 

Mr. Pimentel’s home and office 
nave virtually become campsites foi 
job seekers, most of whom he turns 
away saying he will deal with theii 
towns m an orderly way. He says he 
consults local politicians, civic and 
church organizations in filling the 
thousands of jobs. * € 

Much of the criticism of Mr. Pi- 
b? “ me 1,01 f rom the ousted 
fl i°^ withIn the Govern 
SJSJSjff ! from Vice Presi- 
dent Salvador H. Laurel and mem- 

th^ i?\ d0 Party * They argue 

that their backers are being eiyer 

tSvp P DP IShf °^° f Mr * 8p *m» 

f^^“V* ban Perty- The par- 
ties formed a tenuous alliance behind 

advantaged S^!^ lderabl « 
says show' hi h? 3 stat,stlcs that he 


Whoever is right, one result 5fiE‘ w, 
three months ’of work has h^ 
open split between 

managed to unite behind theirW^i-? 1 
didate. As the local euSirl^‘ pol,tic 
lorgwi credentials, mere are accusations ol Aquino, forced to emolnv approac 
bribery, fraud and favoritism. On the southern is- may face the dissolutionofithaff ** - Pr 
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If Desperation Has Set In, Does It Mean More Death or Less? 






Nationalist Roman Catholics parading 
in the Palis Road area of Belfast last 
week (left); Peter Robinson, a 
Member of Parliament and a leader of 
hard-line Democratic Unionist Party 
of Northern Ireland, being carried by 
Protestant supporters during 
celebration of Apprentice Boys day in 
Londonderry; an LILA. gunman 
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The I.R.A. Is Pointing Its Rifle at the Working Man 
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By FRANCIS X. CLINES 

Belfast. Northern Ireland 

J OHN KYLE was not known to be heavily politi¬ 
cal in the pursuit of his quarry business in 
County Tyrone. Northern Ireland. This made 
it puzzling, and all the more terrifying, when 
the. community beard how a lone gunman quietly ap¬ 
proached Mr. Kyle as be sat at his glass in a pub in 
Omagh three weeks ago and shot him to death. The . 
Irish Republican Army soon explained that because 
he was supplying cement and stone for the construc¬ 
tion of a police station, Mr. Kyle was liable to execu¬ 
tion for abetting the British “war machine." 

As Mr. Kyle's friends from both Protestant and 
Catholic neighborhoods wept at his funeral, British 
and Irish officials pointed to the assassination as a 
sign not of tactical success but of desperation within 
the I.ILA. Perhaps so. but that same day a major con- 

he 

.■fBJFsSWb xts..J&usta^ 1I at fr tbe, -prerew* s secwaty. v ,. 
projects*^ laying; 9&3$t workers fropi the co mm u n K..; : 
ty. Several other biKinesses followed suit after the 
I.R.A. issued a broadened threat to target such mun¬ 
dane laborers as telephone technicians^vendjiig ma¬ 
chine workers, cleaning contractors, bread and milk 
suppliers and the bus companies that have agreed to 1 


tr a nsport British troops in the province. 

If there are increasing signs of desperation in the 
LRA., as officials in London and the Irish Republic 
contend, the real question for those on the front lines 
of everyday life along the border is whether this 
means more death or less. Terrorist strategists make 
the case that desperation can be a strength as easily 
as a weakness, and since its modem reincarnation 17 
years ago, the I.ILA. has shown an ability to survive 
as a lean and wily paramilitary organization waging 
what it sees as justifiable guerrilla warfare on Britain 
against its continuing partition of Ireland. 

Lately, however, I.RA. watchers insist there is 
evidence that the organization is having more trouble 
raising funds and running guns to its underground 
units. The money is thought to be down because, with 
Britain trying a new pacification initiative, there is no 
broadly dramatic cause to underline for contributors, 
such as the 10 starvation deaths by young I.RA. 
members protesting prison conditions five years ago. 


- 1£ X^^kesfoe^ gfAMjMk of their possible, 
j^arK^ujtg^ i^J&usjta«i^,at rr the,-province’s security- 1 , : withering.. They. note, that the--organization-still -can. 


bomb- a- poUce station, when- it wishes, as It did last 
week. Policeconcede they cannot stop all deadly gam¬ 
bits, but they point to the seizure of hundreds of rifles 
in a recent raid in Sligo, in the South. This was signifi¬ 
cant, officials say, because it involved close intelli¬ 
gence cooperation between the police of the Royal Ul¬ 


ster Constabulary in the North and the Garda of the 
Republic of Ireland in the South. 

Also last week, a package shipped from Chicago 
burst open in a Dublin post office, revealing an arms 
cache that included an anti-helicopter rifle — a des¬ 
perately amateurish way to send arms, in the view of 
encouraged officials. 

Cooperation between the police forces along the 
border of Ireland and Northern Ireland has been the 
single most easily enacted provision of the nine- 
month-old Anglo-Irish treaty that was designed to 
pacify the North. Under it. Dublin is being consulted 
for the first time in an attempt to bolster the civil 
rights of the North’s Catholic minority. This is sup¬ 
posed to reduce the I.R.A.’s ability to portray itself as 
the only group standing up to abuses from the Protes-' 
tant majority. 

’ In the public relations skirmishing that is a seri¬ 
ous second front in the troubles, officials of the Repub¬ 
lic say it was joint North-South police action, not any 
I.R.A. vigiliapce. that intercepted a prominent leader 
of the Protestant loyalists, Peter Robinson, when he-. 
recently crossed the border an a flamboyant midnight 
protest to a sleeping Catholic hamlet. 

Sympathizers of Sinn Fein, the political party 
closely related to the I.ILA, are skeptical of the 
treaty, noting that it does not guarantee an aid to the 
courtroom practice under which a single judge can 


convict accused I.ILA. members without benefit of 
jury and solely on the testimony of one of the pro¬ 
tected informers that the Northern police, adapting a 
British slang term for informer, refer to as "super- 
grass.” Appeals courts have thrown out some of these 
convictions, and Irish Republic officials say they will 
press the British to change this practice under the 
cooperation treaty. 

Gerry Adams, the leader of Sinn Fein, says the 
new death threat is directed at only a small part of the 
labor force and is justifiable because the targeted 
workers relieve British troops and provincial police of 
various tasks "so that they are free to terrorize Irish 
people on a daily basis on our streets.” The authori¬ 
ties believe, however, that Mr. Adams tried to mini¬ 
mize the threat’s extent after he realized it alarmed 
the Catholic minority, which is hard-pressed for work 
of any sort. 

Some officials say that separate l.R.A. cells, in¬ 
creasingly under pressure, may be performing free¬ 
lance killing in isolation, alarming the more politi- 
.call; attuned .activists like Mr. Adams. In.any case, 
the true extent of the threat will be measured in deeds 
of violence. "There will be no further warnings,” the 
I.ILA declared in its threat, stark as the black ski 
masks that some of its combatants donned the other 
day in offering a photo opportunity to visiting Amer¬ 
ican sympathizers. 
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The Russians Are Still Hedging on a Date for a Summit 
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At a Dacha Outside Moscow, Diplomacy in Hushed Tones 



The New York Time*/Paul Kaarfm 

Paul ML Nltze (left), head of United States arms negotiation team, briefing Secretary of Defense 
Caspar W. Weinberger last week at the Pentagon on Us talks in Moscow. 


By PHILIP TAUBMAN 

MOSCOW 

T HE sight of Richard N. Perle. an 
Assistant Secretary of Defense and im¬ 
placable critic of the Kremlin, hud¬ 
dling with Soviet officials outside Mos¬ 
cow last week spoke eloquently of the im¬ 
proved but still-uncertain prospects for a meet¬ 
ing this year between President Reagan and 
Mikhail S. Gorbachev. 

The fact that Mr. Perle was in the Soviet 
Union for the first time was evidence that the 
high-level arms talks that brought him here 
were of pivotal importance. But his presence, 
alongwith that of six othersenior American-of- 
ficials, was also an indication that the Geneva 
arms talks were stalled and extraordinary 
steps were required to narrow differences if a 
s ummi t date is to be 'set in 1986. 

jud gin g by the number of recent meetings 
between American and Soviet officials, includ¬ 
ing the arms talks here and recent discussions 


about human rights and other issues in Wash¬ 
ington, momentum toward a summit, was 
building. American officials said the various 
discussions were part of the preparations for 
an almost certain visit by Mr. Gorbachev to 
Washington before the end of the year, al¬ 
though no date has been set. - 

Asked at a nationally broadcast news confer¬ 
ence In-Chicago whether he was optimistic 
about a meeting hefore the end of the year, Mr. 
Reagan said, “Yes, I’m optimistic.” 

But Soviet officials saw things differently. 
They said Mr. Gorbachev had no Intention of 
committing himself to visit Washington until 
he sees the results of a mid-September meet* 
ing between Secretary of State George P. 
Shultz and Foreign Minister Eduard A. She¬ 
vardnadze. "• The talks this summer, they 
stressed, were aimed at laying the groundwork 
for that ministerial meeting, and all bets on a 
summit would be off if the two sides remained 
far apart on arms control issues. 

“We’re still at the beginning stage of prepa¬ 
rations for the Shultz-Shevardnadze meeting,” 


said Gennadi I. Gerasimov, the chief Foreign 
Ministry spokesman. 

Both sides agreed that there had been no 
breakthroughs at the arras talks last week at a 
dacha in the woods outside Moscow. But both 
described the talks as serious and substantive 
and announced that they would be resumed in 
Washington, probably in early September. The 
sylvan setting here seemed to lend itself to 
quiet diplomacy, and both sides refused to di¬ 
vulge much about jhe discussions or to say 
whether progress tiad been made. 

- Administration officials later said In Wash¬ 
ington that the talks dealt with the question of 
whether, and for how long, the 1972 anti-ballis¬ 
tic missile treaty could be extended to delay 
development-of Mr. Reagan’s space-weapons 
program, formally called the Strategic De¬ 
fense Initiative and popularly known as "Star 
Wars.” 

Both Washington and Moscow see the treaty 
as the key to devising a possible arms control 
compromise in which work on the future defen¬ 
sive system would be. slowed as part of a deal 
to reduce offensive nuclear forces. The two 
sides, however, are far apart on how long the 
treaty should be extended, with Mr. Reagan 
proposing 5 to 7 years while Mr. Gorbachev has 
suggested 15 to 20. 

Impotence AsVhtue 1 

There is also disagreement on whether re¬ 
strictions in the treaty on the development of 
new defensive systems cover the kind of ad¬ 
vanced technologies planned by Washington. 
Mr. Gerasimov, noting that some American of¬ 
ficials have said the mid-1990's would be the 
earliest date for deployment of space weapons, 
scoffed that the Reagan offer presented "im¬ 
potence as a virtue.” 

Western diplomats said Moscow also real¬ 
ized that Congress, skittish about budget defi¬ 
cits and Reagan defense policies as the mid¬ 
term elections approached, could influence 
. Mr. Reagan's bargaining position. On Tuesday 
the House voted to cut by 40 percent the pro¬ 
posed 1987 budget for the space-based missile 
defense program and the next day approved a 
one-year moratorium on the testing of an anti¬ 
satellite missile in space. The Republican-con¬ 
trolled Senate is unlikely to endorse those 
measures. 

Some American officials believe that Mos¬ 
cow’s reluctance to set a summit date is pri¬ 
marily a tactic intended to pressure Washing¬ 
ton to make concessions. They believe that in 
the end Mr. Gorbachev, faced with a sluggish 
economy and a need to keep defense spending 
down, will go to Washington to keep the sum- 
' mit dialogue on track, even if there is no arms 
control agreement. 


Texts for the talks 


Agreements relevant to a summit later this year that are under discussion 
by United States and Soviet Union 


Treaty and 
date signed 


Antf-BaHtetic 
Missile Treaty 
May 26.1972 


SALTfc - 
Interim Agreement 
on Offensive Arms 
May 26,1972 


Threshold Test 
Ban Treaty* 
July 3,1974 


Peaceful Nuclear 
Explosions Treaty* 
May 28,1976 


SALT II: 

Strategic Arms ■ 
Limitation Treaty* 
dune 18,1979 


Significance 


Firstfreafy. ' 
constraining ABM 
technology. 


Major provisions 


Limits deployment of 
ABM interceptors to 
one site with 100 
launchers; restricts 
testing of ABM systems; 
limits placement of 
large radar systems 
with ABM capability 


First treaty limiting 
strategic weapons 


First treaty .to 
Include .. 
Cooperative' 
measures for 
verification , 


Freezes numbers of 
intercontinental and 
sea-launched ballistic 
missiles 


■Limits underground 
nuclear weapons tests 
to yield of 150 kilotons 


Fi rst treaty to cart . limits yield of individual 
for on-site ■■■ ■■.-. blasts to.l 50 kilotons 

tnapectionSof send yield of group . . . 

nuclear explosions - ’ blasts to i .500 kilotons 


First treaty to 
significantly limit 
offensive strategic 
weaponry; dutHnea- 
procedures to aW ■ ' 

verification by •. 
national technical" '' 
means 


initially limits each side 
to 2,400 strategic 
•; missile launchers and 
.”. heavy bombers; then 
reduces such weapons 
to 2,250; constrains 
' throw weight of some 
. bartrstic missiles; bans 
development of new 
heavy tC8M and allows 
development of one 
new type of light 1CBM 


- unrstmed by U.S.. but both parties have pledged to observe limit. 

* ‘unratified by U.S.; President Reagan said U.S. will exceed limits fate this year. 
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House Unit Seeks 
A Perjury Inquiry 
InDeaverCase 

The troubles of Michael K. Dea¬ 
ver, the longtime friend of President 
and Mrs. Reagan and the President’s 
former deputy White House chief of 
staff, deepened last week as a House 
subcommittee, saying he had lied in 
sworn testimony, asked an independ¬ 
ent counsel to look into the possibility 
of perjury charges. . 

The special prosecutor, Whitney 
North Seymour Jr., is investigating 
allegations that in the conduct of his 
multimillion dollar lobbying busi¬ 
ness Mr. Deaver violated Federal 
ethics laws that restrict contacts be¬ 
tween former top officials and the 
agencies they worked for. 

According to the Energy and Com¬ 
merce Subcommittee, which unani¬ 
mously adopted a staff report last 
week, Mr. Deaver did not tell the 
panel about a conversation with the 
President's national security adviser 
in which he urged tax breaks for 
Puerto Rico; failed to report con¬ 
tacts with two United States Ambas¬ 
sadors, and gave false testimony 
about his representation of a defense 
contractor with the director of the 
Office of Management and Budget. 

It was also reported last week that 
investigators had broadened their in¬ 
quiry into the propriety and legality 
of Mr. Deaver's lobbying for Canada 
and Puerto Rico to include his busi¬ 
ness dealings in Asia. Of particular 
interest was Mr. Deaver's role in set¬ 
ting up an unusual trade-relations 
meeting between President Reagan 
and a relatively low-Ieve! South Ko¬ 
rean official. 

Mr. Deaver said he had no plans to 
cut short a safari in Africa to answer 
the perjury charges; his attorneys 
said they were confident that he 
“will be cleared of any wrongdoing." 

All Systems ‘Go’ 
For a New Shuttle 

NASA finally got the go^ahedd for 
a fourth shuttle last week; but, in the i 
process lost some of ittftiahdate and 
its market. In approving a replace¬ 
ment for the ill-fated Challenger, 
President Reagan said private in¬ 
dustry would henceforth launch com¬ 
mercial satellites, leaving NASA to 
concentrate on national security 
payloads. "We believe that the Gov¬ 
ernment getting out of the commer¬ 
cial space business will eliminate a 
major fear private enterprise has — 
competing against the .Govern¬ 
ment,” said Larry Speakes, the 
White House spokesman. 

The decision was a long time in the 
making, and the new shuttle will be a 
long time — seven years or so — in 
the building. It will cost about $2.8 
billion. 

The White House says the money, 
along with more than $500 million for 
improvements a Presidential com¬ 
mission has ordered for the three ex¬ 
isting orbiters, will come from sav¬ 
ings the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration realizes dur¬ 
ing what is expected to be a two-year 
delay in shuttle flights; from cuts in 
other space programs; from a 
budget Increase of several hundred 
million dollars, and from other agen¬ 
cies' leftover funds. 

Fowler the Victor 
In Georgia Race 

“I will help Wyche in every way 
that I can," said Hamilton Jordan, 
President Carter’s former White 
House chief of staff, as he conceded 
the Democratic nomination for Sena¬ 
tor from Georgia to Wyche Fowler 
Jr., a savvy campaigner with five 
terms In the House. 

Mr. Fowler’s 50.3 percent majority 
in Iasi week's primary seemed to 
disprove an axiom of Georgia poli¬ 
tics that an Atlanta Congressman 
could not do well in conservative 
rural areas. But according to current 
wisdom, he will still need all the help 
he can get against Senator Mack 
Mattingly, a first-term Republican 


with an enormous war chest and 
President Reagan's backing. 

In the Fifth Congressional District 
in Atlanta, Mr. Fowler’s successor 
will be one of two heroes of the civil 
rights movement, either State Sena¬ 
tor Julian Bond or John Lewis, a for¬ 
mer Atlanta City Councilman. Last 
week they took 47 percent and 35 per¬ 
cent of the vote respectively and face 
a runoff Sept. 2. Like the bitter pri¬ 
mary campaign, the second-round 
battle between the former com¬ 
rades-at-arms is expected to strain 
alliances and divide friends in Atlan¬ 
ta’s black community. 

The primary race for seats on the 
Fulton County Commission created 
no such divisions. The county, which 
includes Atlanta and its northern and 
southern suburbs, is evenly divided 
racially, and the seven-member 
panel has four whites and three 
blacks. In November, it will prob¬ 
ably have its first black majority. 
Martin Luther King 3d, the eldest son 
of the slain civil rights leader and a 
staff member for the Martin Luther 
King Center for Nonviolent Social 
Change in Atlanta, defeated a white 
incumbent, Milton G. Farris. 

In Alabama, * meanwhile. Demo- 
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crats finally got a gubernatorial can¬ 
didate as the state party agreed with 
a Federal court panel that the victor 
in a June runoff won illegally by en¬ 
couraging Republicans to vote for 
him. 

But the newly chosen victor, Lieut. 
Gov. Bill Baxley, may not be the only 
beneficiary of the ruling against 
Charles Graddick, the State Attor¬ 
ney General, who said he would ap¬ 
peal the decision. Alabama Republi¬ 
cans hope to turn the Democrats' 
divisions to their advantage at a time 
when the state’s most enduring Old 
South figure. Gov. George C. Wal¬ 
lace, is retiring. 

U.S. Alters Stand 
On Bias Cases 

Though the Supreme Court re¬ 
jected last month the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration's central civil rights ar¬ 
gument — that affirmative action 
programs involving numerical goals 
and quotas are invariably illegal — 
the Justice Department has contin¬ 
ued to portray the Court as holding 
that they are permissible only as a 
last resort. William Bradford Reyn¬ 
olds, the Assistant Attorney General 
for Civil Rights, so asserted again 
last week during the American Bar 
Association's annual meeting. 

Mr. Reynolds also said that the 
Justice Department was reconsider¬ 
ing challenges it had filed to 51 state 
and local affirmative action plans. 
Instead, the Justice Department will 
give its tacit approval to, and per¬ 
haps join in, challenges to voluntary 
plans brought by unions and individ¬ 
uals. 

“It is clear after the Supreme 
Court decision that to undertake a 
modification is not really neces¬ 
sary," he said. “A consent decree 
doesn't bind a whole lot of other Indi¬ 
viduals who aren't parties." 

Caroline Rand Herron 


Verbatim: Testing Freedom 

‘No other nation has a law like our First 
Amendment. But then again no other Western 
bloc country has anything quite like the 
McCarran-Walter Act. We have damaged our 
own reputation while gaining nothing with 
enforcement of this law. It is the free exchange of 
ideas, no matter how outrageous, that has made us 
strong. I don’t think we have to be afraid of any 
idea. We are very good at testing them when 
given a chance,* 

KurtVonnegut, 

the novelist, testifying before a Senate subcommittee 

on a proposal to repeal parts of the McCarran-Waher Act of 1952 

that exclude aliens on ideological grounds. 


Changes in the Copper Industry and a Region’s Economy 


Mom-and-Pop Mining 

Is Stirring in the Rockies 


By JIM ROBBINS 


' Butte, Moot. 

T HREE years after the Anaconda Com¬ 
pany said goodbye to Butte, ending more 
than a century of copper mining here, a 
new company has bought its holdings. A 
few weeks ago, the new owner, Montana Re- 
sources Inc., began working the dormant Conti¬ 
nental pit, and the company said the first ship¬ 
ments would go out this month. 

While many people in Butte welcome the re¬ 
vival of copper mining as a step toward economic 
recovery for a city trying to replace the Ana¬ 
conda payroll, it Is a bittersweet triumph, where 
20,000 miners once worked, 300-will be employed. 
And where the unions had a stronghold, Montana 
Resources has announced .its intention to main¬ 
tain a nonunion work force. 

The new order here reflects fundamental 
changes that have swept through the mining in¬ 
dustry of the Rocky Mountain West. In the many 
towns that grew up around ore deposits and ac¬ 
counted for much of the West's population, that 
industry — the big mining companies and the 
unions — held sway for generations. 

But the era of the company town Is drawing to a 
close. Such places as Butte, Kellogg and Wallace 
in Idaho; Douglas, Ajo and Morenci in Arizona; 
Grants in New Mexico, and Leadville in Colorado 
have seen their only significant employer shut 
down or drastically scale back operations. Now 
they and other towns are scrambling to establish 
a new econom ic base before they wither and die. 


The copper industry, once among the largest 
employers in the West, has borne the brunt of 
mining cutbacks. At Butte's peak, in the 20’s and 
30’s, 20,000 miners worked the tunnels here. Over 
the decades the industry waned. Then, during the 
1980’s, the price of copper fell from more than 
$1.30 to 58 cents a pound, and the industry cut 
back further. The Atlantic Richfield Company, 
which bought Anaconda in 1077, shut the last of 
its Montana operations, the Continental pit, in 
1983. The pit employed 800 miners. 

According to Ed Ball, an international secre¬ 
tary for the United Steelworkers of America in 
Pittsburgh, the nation, had 45,000 copper workers 
in 19$), while this year there are 15,000. “Eight¬ 
een mines, eight smelters and four refineries 
have closed permanently, M said Mr. Ball, “and I 
don’t see any-of them coming back." 

' “1 would guess there’s more people working in 
the fast-food industry out here than in copper 
mines," said Tom Kaufmann, a professor at the 
Colorado School of Mines who specializes in the 
metals market. “People say there are no unem¬ 
ployed miners in the West. They're unemployed 
people, because they'll never be miners again.” 

New ventures such as the one in Butte are 
numerous, and many older mines remain open. 
But their operations are drastically different 
from a decade ago. Because domestic copper ore 
is not as rich'as foreign ore—1 percent of the ore 
in the West is copper, as against 4 percent in 
Chile — mining is capital-intensive. Wages are 
generally lower than in years past, and mining's 
role in the community is much diminished. 

“We’re not ‘the company,’ ” said Ray Til man, 


human resources manager, for Montana Re¬ 
sources, referring to Anaconda, which once 
dominated politics and tte .ecor^y n^OTly in 
Butte, a town of 35,000. but most of Montana. 
“We’re just another business in ^town bigger 
than some, smaller than others. 

Throughout the West, the search is on for some- 
thing to replace “the company.” Many see tour¬ 
ism as an answer. In Grants, N.M., for example, 
the' uranium industry alt but folded in the late 
1970’s, shutting six of seven minesand reducing 
• the number of miners from 6,000 to 700. The 
town's population shrank from 13.000 to 10,000. 
Now, among other things, local officiate are 
working with Senator Pete V. Dometdci, the New 
MexiM Republican, to have El Malpais, a nearty 
area of old lava flows, declared a nationalIparic. 
Savs Ralph McQueary, the chairman of the 
Cibola County Commission: “We need to get a 
sien up on 1-40 to get tourists to come into town. If 
we show we have a park here it could really help 
the local businesses." 

History, Research, Skating 

Butte has attempted to lure tourists to its 
World Museum of Mining, and It has had Its up¬ 
town district added to the National Register of 
Historic Places. Before Anaconda left, the city 
attracted two Federal energy research facilities. 
There is a regional medical center In town, ana 
officials recently broke ground for a. speed-skat¬ 
ing facility where Olympic athletes are to tram. 

But mining has been difficult to replace. Jobs 
in the tourism industry are often near the mini¬ 
mum wage level, and while Montana Resources 
pays $8.50 to $10.40 an hour, the miners who 
worked in Butte’s union operations made as 
much as $15 an hour. Still, some believe the city 
can prosper in the long run. 

“There's no question that for the future of 
Butte, the best thing that could have happened 
here was the day the company closed down,” 
said Ray Til man. "It made the community pull 
together and become more creative. It got us 
away from dependence on the company." 


Q & A: Merit Pay for Federal Workers 


Bureaucracy and Its Discontents 


Washington • 

MkS a candidate for President, Ronald Rea- 
gan rarely passed up an opportunity to 
flay the Government for waste and inef- 
^^^wkficiency. Now his Administration is 
proposing anew system of merit pay for the Gov¬ 
ernment’s 1.6 million white-collar workers that 
would, the While House says, give managers a 
firmer hold on the bureaucracy by basing sal¬ 
aries more on job performance and less on lon¬ 
gevity. Proponents say such a system would im¬ 
prove the morale and motivation of civil ser¬ 
vants. Critics warn that.iC could be exploited far. . . 
politico}RUlmg^Somdiux Homgr*dlrjp»r#[s~: 
Me. Wcd^fe^ £®qe f Persgnpsh Mffjfage^ w 
ment, the Government s central persoimelufien.^, 
cy, and Representative Sleny H. Hoyer, Demo¬ 
crat of Maryland, a leading defender of Federal 
workers and their rights, recently discussed the 
proposal with Robert Pear, a reporter in the 
Washington bureau of The New York Times. Ex¬ 
cerpts from those discussions follow. 


CONSTANCE HORNER 

Starting Over 

Question. Why does the system need fixing? 

Answer. Over-regulation is making it very dif¬ 
ficult for us to deliver to the people what they ex¬ 
pect their Government to provide them. We have 
a 63-year-old system; rules and regulations have 
aggregated over the years, each one of them for a 
good purpose. But the accumulated burden is 
nothing but a Rube Goldberg machine. 

Q. What is the Administration’s plan? 

A. The proposal does a few simple things. 
Right now, we have a complicated structure 
called the General Schedule, which plugs em¬ 
ployees into a particular location in one of 18 
grades and, in each of those 18 grades, one of 10 
steps. What we are proposing to do is to start over 
with four to six simple pay bands. 

Second, the proposal will allow us to adjust pay 
to be able to hire people with some connection to 
what the market requires. Right now, we have 
Federal employees who are paid less than the 
market and more than the market and the same 
as the market. This means the taxpayer spends, 
in some cases, more money than necessary, and, 
in other cases, cannot spend enough. 

Historically in the Government, you get paid 
more for staying around. Federal employees are 
not held in high regard because the public knows 
that they advance through the passage of time, 
not through performance. And that is not in keep¬ 
ing with the American spirit.. 

Q. Wouldn’t It help Civil Service morale If poli¬ 
ticians, including President Reagan, weren’t al¬ 
ways knocking Government workers? 

A. The most positive thing a President can do 
to improve Federal employee morale is to take 
the extraordinary burden of regulations off the 
backs of those Federal workers. 

This proposal is the highest possible compli¬ 
ment to Federal employees because it says we’re 
going to repose higher confidence in your ability 
to work in a less-regulated system. 

The President did not run against Federal em¬ 
ployees, he ran against the system. The conclu¬ 
sion is: It's the system, not the people, who are 
inhibiting that productivity. 

Q. Historically, one of the objectives of all this 
regulation has been to protect the Civil Service 
from political manipulation. Wouldn’t this pro¬ 
posal undermine those protections? 

A. We have swung so far in the direction of pro¬ 
tection that we've achieved stultification; we 
need to achieve a balance that may have existed 
before the final 2,000 pages of rules. 

Federal managers are also Federal workers. 
They don't want a system where abuse is possible 
because every manager works for someone else. 


STENY H. HOYER 

Human Factors 

Question. What do you think about the proposal 
to pay a premium for performance? 

Answer. The American public believes that oar 
employees might to be paid consistent with their 
performance. We ought to require our managers 
to evaluate employees, and if they're not per- 


Federal pay raises 

Average percentage increases in General Schedule salary 
system, which covers most white-collar employees 



10% 

8 

6 

4 
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Who earns what 

White-collar civilian Federal employees (in thousands) 
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Salary $8,676- $16,559- $24,508- $34,930- $56,945- 

level 19,374 29,003 38,185 63,115 78.184 

• Most recent dala available * * Most high-level officials were shifted to the Senior Executive Service 
In 1980. and are therefore not included In these figures. 

. Source: Office of Personnel Management 

Federal and private wages . 

Average annual salary ranges in private Industry ___ , 

and Federal Government (March 1985) Average annual .salary range 

Private industry Federal Government 

X 


File clerk . 

Typtat 
S e c ret a ry , 

Computer ope rato r . 
Computer programmer 


$10,1O1-$14.707 
$12,821*15*847 
$1S,8Q9-$2ej*10 
$13,670-520,440 
$20,318-541.288 


• • ■„ >' : <'$10*748-Si2,238n|o 
$14*272*22^^ 
7' ■ $14,272^22,88^^” < 
V”''*. '4l«£80-438/te2:7i? 1 


Accountant 
Engineer : 
Attorney • V 
Systems analyst ' 
■ Personnel director 


320.S77-$S9 I 519 
$27,405-$76^05 
$29,888$91V880: 
$28,197-868 JBO&. 
$37,173-870,683: 


«.f 


:$24^08-$6i,S0S;:.77: 
•' • $24 r 506-$81,50S' 

•\ • $29,772-851S 


W. 


Constance 

Horner 




Representative 
Stony H. Hoyer 


forming satisfactorily, put them on notice and 
don't give them raises. 

Having said that, the fact of the matter Not 
only do we not pay for performance, we underpay 
our Federal employees substantially. And that's 
the key to the problem. 

Q. So the solution is to have a bigger pool of 
money for distribution as merit pay? 

A. Yes. Everybody agrees that however you 
figure the relationship between Federal employ¬ 
ees’ and private sector salaries, including retire¬ 
ment benefits. Federal employees are behind. 
Therefore, we grope around for a system that 
will better enable us to reward good performance 
arid retain good performers and recruit good per¬ 
formers.!; - 

Historically, large organizations find (hat it is 
difficult for managers to evaluate those with 
whom they work relatively closely. That’s 


Source: Bureau ol Labor Statistics 


human nature; it's difficult to say Joe is doing a 
bad job and Joe shouldn't get a raise. That 
* 001 going t<> be changed. 
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meant a net ^ petxrent. which 
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The big chains 
have bid record 
amounts for the 
independent 
dailies. 

By GERALDINE FABR1KANT 

S EVERAL years ago, newspa- 
I pers were viewed by some of 
their owners as the dinosaurs of 
the media industry. Cable television, 
the free stoppers and the new elec¬ 
tronic information technologies 
seemed certain to siphon off readers 
and advertisers. Nervous publishers 
were eager to diversify. 

Today that attitude has changed. 
Videotex has flopped, cable TV has 
failed to become a major competitor 
for advertising, and publishers every¬ 
where have gotten into shoppers, 
printing and delivering the ad-laden 
throwaways themselves. “Newspa¬ 
per companies are realizing that their 
basic business remains the most at¬ 
tractive of all reinvestment alterna¬ 
tives,*' says Joseph Fuchs, a media 
analyst at Kidder, Peabody. 

Indeed, America's nearly 1,700 
daily newspapers are prospering. 
Second-quarter profits were strong 
and the Standard and Poor's index of 
publicly traded newspaper compa¬ 
nies has risen by over 20 percent this 
year. That is fueling a period of hectic 
consolidation in which the biggest 
newspaper chains are bidding to buy 
independent dailies at record prices. 
In recent months, the chains have 
paid nearly $1 billion for four of the 
best-known regional newspapers and 
the bidding seems certain to continue 
— with Wall Street investment bank¬ 
ers aggressively marketing some of 
the takeover targets. 

Along with individual newspapers, 
some of the smaller chains might also 
go on the block. “A lot of the 484 re- 
. maining independent papers are 
small — 25,000 or smaller in circula¬ 
tion,’’ said John Morton, newspaper 
analyst at Lynch Jones & Ryan. “As a 
result, I think a lot of the large com¬ 
panies will try to acquire sizable 
newspaper groups that are family 
dominated.” 

Among those mentioned by Mr. 
Mortem as possible targets are Block 
Newspapers, which includes The 
Toledo Blade and The Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette; Park Communica¬ 
tions, which specializes in newspa¬ 
pers of less than 10,000 circulation, . 
-rai c mii/ wyjjB'anr qpng ifc 
• Sffip is life Spa Diego Union. -.«r- 
'.Several years ago,- the purchase 


The Chains on the Move 

Purchases by newspaper groy ps during the last five years of dailies with 
-circulations over 100,000 - 


Date 

Newspaper 

Circulation 

Purchaser (In millions} 

7/86 

Newport News (Va.) Daily 
Press-and Times Herald 

104,000 ' 

Tribune 

Si 30" 

- 6/86 

Dallas Times Herald 

. 244.629 

Media News Group 

no 

5/86 

New Haven Register and 
- Journal-Courier 

218.519 

lngersoll 

Newspapers 

170 

5/86 

Baltimore Sun 

358.927 

Times Mirror 

400 

5/86 

Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times 

295.965 

Gannett 

300 

4/86 

Tacoma News Tribune 

107.678 

MeClatchy 

Newspapers 

200 

8/85 

Detroit News 

656.367 

Gannett 

150 

7/85 

Des Moines Register 

234,900 

Gannett 

165 

12/84 

Allentown (Pa.) Morning 
Can 

129.500 

Times Mirror 

93 

1/84 

Chicago Sun-Times * * 

639.100 

News America 
Publishing 

90 

12/82 

Boston Herald American 

228.200 

News America 
Publishing 

' 1 

12/82 

Florida Times-Mirror and 
Jacksonville Journal 

203.631 

Morris 

Communications 

190. 

10/82 

Sarasota Herald-Tribune 

109.500 

New York Times 

90* 

5/82 

Jackson (Miss.) Clarton- 
Ledger and Daijy News 

106.737 

Gannett 

90* 


• Estimate 

**Soktlasi month in a leveraged buyout to members ol tfta paper s management 

and ome* investors 

Source• John Morton Research 


price for a profitable daily newspaper 
was 2 to 2 J> times annual revenue, ac¬ 
cording to Bruce Thorp, an analyst at 
Lynch Jones. Now the Gannett Com¬ 
pany, the largest of the chains and the 
most active buyer, has paid $300 mil¬ 
lion for The Louisville Courier-Jour¬ 
nal and Louisville Tunes, or nearly 
three times annual revenues. The 
Times-Mirror Company, whose flag¬ 
ship is The Los Angeles Times, 
bought The Baltimore Sun in May for 
$400 million —12 times revenue — 
and Lngersoll Publications, spent 
about $185 million in May, or nearly 
three times revenues, for The New 
Haven Journal Courier and Register. 

“The key to justifying these 
prices,'* says Steven Rattner, an in¬ 
vestment banker at Morgan Stanley 
&.Company, “is convincing yourself 
that advertiser spending will continue 
to grow at a reasonable rate despite a 
deflationary economy.” In fact, 
newspaper advertising has weakened 
over the past 18 months, prompting 
some to argue that newspapers may 

;thepaoquisirion?pa!Ce. j .s?r uter C7f 

“In my 20 years there has not been 


an acquisition that in someone's opin¬ 
ion, usually in the opinion of every 
media critic, has not been over¬ 
priced,” says Allen H. Neuharth, 
Gan nett’s chairman. “But there has 
not been an acquisition we’ve made 
that has not turned out to have been 
either a good buy, a bargain or a 
steal.” 

Not everyone shares Mr. Neu- 
hanil’s view. The Washington Post 
• Company, for example, entered a bid 
for the Louisville papers last spring, 
but did not match Gannett's offer.' 
One industry analyst said the Post 
could not justify a higher bid because 
it might be less aggressive than Gan¬ 
nett in raising circulation prices and 
would probably retain a larger news 
staff. And Knight-Ridder Newspa¬ 
pers, which operates such major re¬ 
gional dailies as The Philadelphia In¬ 
quirer, The Detroit Free Press and 
The Miami Herald, has not bought a 
newspaper since 1980. 

Gannett, however, has made three 
major acquisitions in the past year as 
it pursues a policy of buying family- 
r $5 major’ itrbdrf 5 rhh'r- 

kets; where nextttisive cdsMuttbig 'is 
possible; For decades, the 'typfdal 


paper in the Gannett chain was the 
small-town daily, but last summer 
Gannett bought The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Company and 
the Evening News Association, pub¬ 
lisher of The Detroit News, for a total 
of more than $300 million. 

With Gannett in the lead, the na¬ 
tion's 25 biggest chains, now control 
nearly 59 percent of the daily newspa¬ 
per circulation in the United States, 
up from 51 percent a decade ago. 
“There were 28 papers sold in 1983,43 
in 1984, and 52 in 1985," said Mr. Mor¬ 
ton. **! see no reason to think consoli¬ 
dation will slow down.” 

But in sizing up potential acquisi¬ 
tions, the big newspaper groups apply 
somewhat different criteria. “While 
Gannett sees what can be done by cut¬ 
ting costs and raising ad and circula¬ 
tion rates to make money, The Times 
Mirror, The New York Times Compa¬ 
ny, Knight-Ridder and others often go 
for opportunities to increase circula¬ 
tion and expand the advertiser base,” 
says Barry Kaplan, a newspaper ana¬ 
lyst at Goldman, Sachs & Company. 

The Gannett approach is very 
much in evidence in Iowa, where The 
Des Moines Register circulates 
throughout the state and into neigh¬ 
boring states. Because a newspaper 
company often loses money on such 
costly distribution, it is referred to in 
the industry as “ego” circulation. To 
cut circulation losses, Gannett has 
raised The Register's weekly sub¬ 
scription rate to $1.50 from $1.25. It 
raised the Sunday price to $1 from 80 
cents, the first increase in five years. 

“Circulation 200 miles away from 
the local retailer is generally not of 
great interest," says Douglas McCor- 
kindale, Gannett's vice chairman and 
chief financial officer. Since the price 
increases, The Register's circulation 
has dropped about 3 percent, but at 
the same tiLie Gannett has raised ad¬ 
vertising rales by 8 percent—and the 
corporate staff has been reduced. As 
a result, 1986 earnings are expected to 
increase significantly. 

Industry experts say that Gannett 
is likely to use a similar approach in 
Louisville, where the morning Cou¬ 
rier-Journal also has a statewide cir¬ 
culation. In addition, the Bingham 
family, which sold the Louisville 
properties to Gannett, maintained an 
editorial staff of 314 people to produce 
The Courier-Journal and the after¬ 
noon Times. That compares with 200 
editorial workers in Rochester, 
where Gannett operates similar 
morning and afternoon papers. 

Whatever the problems of paying 
premium prices for newspaper 
properties, most industry executives 
agree that the 484 remaining inde¬ 
pendent dailies are prime takeover 
targets and the big newspaper chains 
. are' .favored ^acquirers; ra<her_ 
thalrflidders from: outside the indus- 
Liy.*- '• ■' r ‘" •• 


INVESTING / Peter H. Frank . 

A New Respect for Military Electronics 


The Sanders bid has 
stirred up interest 
in E-Systems and its 
high-tech competitors. 


A LTHOUGH military spending over all may not 
i increase significantly over the next few 
l years, some contractors that serve a specific 
high-tech niche may prosper, and provide attrac¬ 
tive opportunities for the patient investor. 

Some analysts particularly like E-Systems Inc. in 
Dallas, citing the company's-huge order backlog, 
the virtual absence of debt, solid management and 
well-positioned products. 

Many of those products are of the highly sensitive 
“black box" variety, cloak-and-dagger items dear 
to the heart of the Pentagon and national security 
services. “Close to 50 percent of E-Systerns con¬ 
tracts are classified, and in c lude the intelligence- 
gathering departments of the military,” said Byron 
K. Call an, an analyst with Prudential-Bache Se¬ 
curities Inc. in New York. “They’re looking at 
areas that are likely to grow even in the more-re¬ 
strictive defense budget environment.”. 

Whereas the military budget has barely outpaced 
inflation over the past few years, the market 
E-Systems serves has grown by over 10 percent in 
real dollars, said Thomas Kelly, vice president of 
finance for the company. 

Analysts also note that E-Systems, and other 
military electronics specialists, are often men¬ 
tioned as takeover targets. The potential buyers: 
Huge general military contractors •*- called “metal 
benders" by some — which, facing a slowdown in 
traditional business, are shopping for more promis¬ 
ing electronics units. Buying an established unit is a 
tot cheaper than developing one from scratch. And 
modern weapons systems are dependent upon 
state^rf-tbe-art electronics. “They are starting to 
build aircraft around electronics, instead of the 
electronics around aircraft,” said Mr. Callan. 

E-Systems, originally called LTV Electrosys¬ 
tems I he. until 1972, when it was. spun off from the 
LTV Corporation, builds electronic warfare sys- 

terns. Much of the work involves the development of 

communications, guidance controls and sensors for 
aircraft, missiles and defense systems. 

The company earned $15.9 million, or 52 cents a 
share, on revenue of $301.4 million for the second 
quarter ended June 30. Analysts expect annual 

sales, of which 88 percent are to the Government, to 

increase 20 percent, -to more than $ 1.1 billion, this 
year. Earnings should also increase, analysts said, 
to about $64 million, or $ 2.10 a share, this year, and 
to about $75 million, or $2.40 a share,_ in 1987. 

The expected Increase in sales, is due to the 
record $ 1.6 billion in backlog orders the company 
had at the end of last year, up 44 percent over the 
prior year. The level of bookings, or new orders, 
was also up, to $1.4 billion, a 54 percent jump. Be¬ 
cause backlogs are hot counted as revenue until the 
order is manufactured or shipped, the amount of or¬ 
ders to be filled can be a strong Indication of future 
income. On the other hand, much of the early work 
in a contract is spent on development, with a low 


One Play 

Among *Black Box’ 
Defense Contractors 

E-Systems stock vs. the 
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profit margin, said Mr. Callan of Prudential. In 
later stages of manufacturing, -the margin swells. 

Thus, analysts predict that E-Systems’ income— 
and stock price—should begin to rise over the next 
three years as contracts progress and profit mar¬ 
gins increase. “Over the next 12 to 18 months,” said 
Bruce M. Lupatkin, an analyst with Hambrecht & 
Quist Inc. in San Francisco, "they are still working 
on a development play and will run into more cost 
overruns and be marginal. Once they get into 
manufacturing, they’ll be in strong shape.” 

Mr. Callan is a bit more cautious. “We’re still 
dealing in a very uneasy economic and budgetary 
environment," he said. “I’m not ready to aggres¬ 
sively recommend this stock.T guess the forecast 


for them is partly sunny — but I’m taking an um¬ 
brella along with me.” 

In addition to business fundamentals, E-Systems’ 
stock has benefited from the fact that it, and some 
of its competitors, have long been the subject of 
takeover rumors. 

Philip W. Friedman, an analyst with Drexel 
Burnham Lambert Inc. in New York, said that, in 
particular, the Loral Corporation, the Watkins- 
Johnson Company and Tracer Inc. are also attrac¬ 
tive investments and likely takeover candidates. 
“Their fundamentals are relatively attractive, 
their financial conditions are excellent, and they 
have great earnings potential.” he said. 

E-Sys terns’ shares—40 percent-owned by institu¬ 
tional investors and almost 25 percent-owned by 
employee stock plans — trades around $35 a share. 
It reached a 52-week high of $39,625 on July 10; its 
low was $23.50 Jan. 20. “All of the stock apprecia¬ 
tion over the last two months is a result of specula¬ 
tion by arbitragers,” said Mr. Lupatkin. 

Michael Lauer, an analyst with Oppenheimer & 
Company in New York, thinks E-Systems will- re¬ 
main independent. But, he noted, its stock moves 
with the others in the industry whenever a takeover 
rumor about any of the them surfaces. “When one 
stock in the industry jumps,” he said, “they all do.” 

The high price for E-Systems’ stock on July 10 j 
came the day after Sanders Associates agreed to be 
acquired by the Lockheed Corporation. ' 

Another reason for the takeover talk is that the J 
company’s, chairman, John W. Dixon, is 66 years! 
old and may soon retire. As the head of the com - 1 
pany since its inception as pan of LTV, Mr. Dixon,' 
analysis suggest, might prefer to sell outright 
rather than name someone to take his place. 

Mr. Dixon, when asked about retirement, said, “I' 
have no plans right now. Who knows? I don’t.” He ' 
said the company has solid management capable of' 
taking over. Likewise, he did not rule put a take¬ 
over, but said be was not looking for one. “We've 
been approached seven or eight times,” said Mr. 
Dixon, “everything from ‘Would you be interested? 
Let us know; to‘Here’s the deal.* We have to con¬ 
sider them, as our responsibility to shareholders. 
But, obviously, nothing has happened.” 


Subaru’s Downhill Ride 


The stock of Subaru of America Inc& the Penn- 
saukeh, N. J .-based importer of Japanese autos, lost 
one-third of its value between early May and late 
July, amid signs that the company’s lusty sales 
growth might be slowing. Last week, with the stock 
around $26, some analysts and money managers 
called the sellof f overdone. White June sa les were 
indeed below expectations, the softness was fo¬ 
cused in Texas and Oklahoma, where energy-de- 
pendent economies are sagging, management said. 
After vehicles were shifted to the Northeast mar¬ 
ket, “July sales were very strong, and AugusL looks 
even stronger,” a Subaru spokesman said. 

Operating under Japan's export quotas, Subaru 
sells about 16,000 vehicles a month, according to 
Gary Shiffman, a vice president of the. Z-Seven 
Fund, which holds,about 40,000 Subaru shares. De¬ 
spite the June slippage, Mr. Shiffman expects the 
company to “show a lot of earnings growth.” 

Harvey Heinbach, a Merrill Lynch analyst, said 
Subaru may have to work harder for sales now that 


the rising yen has made its -r : T (fa v 

cars more costly to Americans. v 

Margins have slipped as the ^ • 

importer passes along, higher \A 
costs but adds no further mark- VX# 

up, Mr. Heinbach noLed. But he VJ 
looks for Subaru to earn at \ Vv 

least $1,90 a share this year (up / y 

from $1.57 last) and $2.25 in 
1987. 'At $25 to $26, the risk-re- — — 

ward ratio looks pretty good,” he said. 

Many Subaru insiders sold shares before Suba- 
ru's drop. Investnet Group Inc., a North Miami, 
Fla., data service, counted more than 125,000 
Subaru shares sold by officers and directors in May 
and June, within a few points of the $39 high. 
George Muller, a vice president at Subaru (and a 
seller), said that routine stuck sales by insiders had 
been delayed from the spring pending disclosure uf 
a stock split and a new- manufacturing plan. 

John C. Boland 
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WEEK IN BUSINESS 


Another Departure 
Stuns BankAmerica 


Charles R- Schwab resigned as a di¬ 
rector of BankAmerica. Although the 
man who made discount brokerage a 
household phenomenon said he 
wanted to devote full time to outside 
activities, analysts suspected he left 
out of frustration. They said Mr. 
Schwab had pushed hard to have the 
bank solve its problems quickly. And 
they believe that Mr. Schwab's resig¬ 
nation, which followed by two days 
that of the bank's chief financial offi¬ 
cer, will force BankAmerica to act. 
Mr. Schwab's resignation, mean¬ 
while, will allow him to concentrate 
on running the discount brokerage he 
sold to BankAmerica in 1983, and that 
he wants to buy back. 

BankAmerica’s best strategy, 
many analysts believe, is to seek an 
infusion of capital to help protect 
against the huge loan losses it has 
been suffering. But the West Coast 
bank denies rumors that it has been 
seeking such an investment from a 
Japanese bank. 

The Senate overwhelmingly ap¬ 
proved late Friday night a set of 
lough economic sanctions designed to 
undermine the system of racial sepa¬ 
ration in South Africa. 

Producer prices dropped four- 
tenths of 1 percent in July, the fifth 
fall this year, almost entirely because 
of an unexpected drop in gasoline 
prices, which have now started to rise 
again. Food prices were up sharply 
because of the-Southeastern drought. 

... Retail sales rose an anemic one- 
tenth of l percent in July, as auto 
sales dropped sharply. ... Business 
inventories rose four-tepths of 1 per¬ 
cent and sales jumped five-tenths of 1 
percent in June, a good sign that busi¬ 
ness could be picking up. The invento- 
ry-to-sales ratio was unchanged at 
i.39. ... Industrial production fell 
one-tenth of 1 percent in July. 
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Ex-Cell-O’s aerospace, automotive 
and marine products operations. 

Big Three Industries will be ac¬ 
quired by L'Air Liquide uf France, 
the world's leading producer of indus¬ 
trial gases, for $1.05 billion. Big Three 
also produces industrial gas. 

Harold Simmons won control of NL 
Industries after a two-month battle. 
NL agreed to let Mr. Simmons, the 
Dallas investor who controls 51 per¬ 
cent of NL’s slock, name five mem¬ 
bers to the board. Mr. Simmons had 
bid $726 million to acquire the compa¬ 
ny, but NL resisted and enacted a poi¬ 
son pill that a court invalidated. 

Glidden will be sold' to Imperial 
Chemical for $580 million. Glidden is 
owned by SCM, which was purchased 
by Hanson of Britain in March. 


Stocks rained 'ctrnnoiv ac inupcrnr* Micropro dismissed its president 
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■age ended the week at i;855.60, up- 
72.98. Bond prices were also up on 
strong demand, and were unaffected 
by a $2.7 billion rise in M-l. 

Doubleday may be for sale, or its 
chairman. Nelson Doubleday Jr., 
may just be trying to find out how 
much his company is worth. The book 
publisher, which also owns the New 
York Mets, has reportedly been circu¬ 
lating financial data toother big pub¬ 
lishing concerns. Analysis say the 
company would fetch a pretty price, 
whether whole or in pieces. 

Hammermill accepted a $1.1 billion 
bid from International Paper, a deal 
that would beget one of the largest 
forest products companies. Hammer- 
mill had resisted a $52 a share take¬ 
over bid by Paul A. Bilzerian, the 
California investor. International 
Paper's bid is $64.50 a share. 

Ex-Ceil-O rejected Textron’s $ 68 - 
a-share takeover bid as inadequate, 
but left itself open to higher bids, 
from Textron or elsewhere. It also 
was reported to be looking into a 
leveraged buyout. Textron, a big 
aerospace technology and financial 
services company, is interested in 


founder who stepped aside. 

I.B.M. cut the price of its basic PC 
for customers buying directly from it, 
and Lotus said it would sell its soft¬ 
ware to companies in bulk, both in re¬ 
sponse to market pressures. 

Burum J. Manning is leaving his 
post as chairman and chief executive 
of J. Walter Thompson U.S.A., re¬ 
portedly to go to a smaller agency. 
Five months ago he was passed over 
for chairman of the parent company. 

Wickes began a hostile tender offer 
for Owens-Coming Fiberglus. Owens 
had resisted Wickes’ $70-a-share of¬ 
fer, so Wickes raised it to $74 a share 
and took it directly to stockholders. 

The F.D.I.C. injected $130 million 
into the troubled Bank of Oklahoma in 
Oklahoma City to save it from insol¬ 
vency. BankOkTahoma, the parent, 
will merge the Oklahoma City unit 
into the stronger Tulsa unit. 

Gold approached $490 an ounce, as 
Japan purchased huge amounts for 
its new Hirohito gold coin, which is 
expected to be very popular. 

Merrill Perlman 


MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 

WEEK ENDED AUGUST 15,1986 

(Consolidated) 


The New York Stock Exchange 
;e Standard & Poor’s 


Company 

Sates 

Lm 

Not Cling 

BigThr __ 

„ 8,974,600 

28% 

+ 

415 

IBM_ 

_ 7,385,500 

133% 

+ 

3% 

ATAT_ 

M 6,697,700 

23% 

- 

% 

Mobil_ 

„ .6,187,100 

35% 

+ 

2% 

NiaMP_ 

- 6,117,100 

24 

+ 

1% 

MJdSUt_ 

_. 5,811,000 

13% 

+ 

% 


Goodyr- 5,630,900 32% +2 

CN- 5,323£00 30% +12% 

Owens C- 5£Q5,000 78% + 2% 

Ford II- 5,140,700 59' + 414 

Exxon- 4,935,600 65% + 2% 

Chrys- 4,709,300 39% + 2% 

WnAJrL - 4,395,400 11 + 1% 

Haiti Pa- 4,302,000 64% +5% 

NLW- 4,186,700 11% - % 

BnkAm- 4,167,900 13 - % 

MARKET DIARY Last p^T 

Week Week 

Advances --1,637 1,063 

Dedims ■-.365 884 

Total Issues ....—..2,178 2,155 

MswHighs--233 96 

Hew Lows-70 146 

VOLUME LJUt Year 

POL Ndw Yo/fc Dose) Ww * ToDate 

Total Saits-661^640 22^07,490,793 

Same Par. 1965 , 417,434,10017,031,491,431 

WEEK’S MARKET AVERAGES 

Nul 

Hiyn Low LuM Crwnyu 

Now York Stock Exchange 

Indust __161.B 155.9 181.8 +8.73 

Tramp_U2-8 108.3 H2A +5.09 

Utile_ 77.7 75.3 77.7 +2.66 

F Inane*_155.2 148.4 155.0 + 7,08 

Camomile ~I42.2 137.1 142.2 +5.81 


400Indual ....272,8 261.6 2726+1118 
20 Tramp — 188.B 179.2 1888 + 952 

40UUIa_118.4 113.5 118.4+4.90 

40 Financial . 29.5 28.2 29 5 + 1.30 

500 Stocfca ...247.1 236.8 247.1 +10 27 

Dow Jones 

30 Indust_1863.6 17792 18556 + 72 98 

20Tramp — 761.0 711.0 756 0+43.12 
15UtBa.~~~.211.7 203.6 211.2+ 7 24 
65 Corob ...... 721. T 686.0 71B.4+30.38 

The American Slock Exchange 

MOST ACTIVE STOCKS 
WEEK ENDED AUG. 15,1956 


Company 

Wickes —..... 
WangLabB - 

BATInd. 

EchoBay—. 
DomePet — 

Amdahl_ 

Seaman —„ 
LortmarTel... 

IntThr-- 

HomHard ..... 


Sales 

3,014,900 

2,249,500 

1.753.900 
1,666,400 
1,532,700 

1.167.900 
1,157,800 
1,099,600 

719,100 

623,600 


MARKET DIARY Last Prev 

week week 

Advances .. 508 375 

Declined .......................274 402 

Unchanged. . .~.141 138 

Total Issues_923 915 

New Highs_47 25 

New Lows ..31 68 

VOLUME Laa ; . ^ 

(4P.M. Now York Close) Weeh ToOaie 

Total Sales - 49,797,895 1,985,658,049 

Same Per. 1985.. 37,415,875 1,294,011,040 
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The World According to Congress 


Consider the issues that occupied Congress last 
week just before members rushed off on vacation: 

flThe Senate voted to impose stringent eco¬ 
nomic measures against South Africa, including a 
ban on new investments, and approved $100 million 
in aid for the Nicaraguan rebels. 

«IThe House voted to extend a moratorium on 
testing antisatellite weapons and to delay produc¬ 
tion of binary chemical weapons. 

•JThe House voted to require adherence to the 
1979 Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty, and to chop 
President Reagan's pet Star Wars budget by more 
than $2 billion. 

What do all these issues have in common? The 
answer, obvious, is also startling in light of Con¬ 
gress's historic role: Every one concerns foreign 
policy and national security. A generation ago. Con¬ 
gress deferred to the diplomats. Now Congress has 
become its own State Department, and Pentagon, 
with implications for American government that- 
this Congress will do much to explore. 

To observers from de Tocqueville to Walter 
Lippmann, legislatures and mass opinion are un- 
suiled fora serious role in foreign affairs. Congress, 
thick with committees, personalities and agendas, 
is clumsy at the task. As Senator J. William Ful- 
bright observed, it is dominated by “a distressing 
tendency to adhere to the dictates of public opinion, 
or at least to its vocal and organized segments." 

To others, it is just that tendency that compels 
Congressional participation in foreign policy. Aver- 
ell Harriman told a Senate committee: "No foreign 
policy will stick unless the American people are be¬ 
hind it. And unless Congress understands it the 
American people aren’t going to understand it." 
The idea that Congress could not long permit a for- 


'eign policy without public support has its clearest 
expression over Vietnam, generating one assertion 
of Congressional control after another — over war¬ 
making, arms sales, human rights, covert action 
overseas. 

By the time President Reagan came to office, 
Congress had become more cooperative. The public 
has shown differences with his handling of Nicara¬ 
gua, South Africa and arms control. But as long as 
he maintained popularity on other issues and did not 
flout public opinion on these. Congress has been in¬ 
clined to give him room. Until now. As the Presi¬ 
dent’s posture on, for instance, South Africa, of¬ 
fends ever more of the public. Congress seems ever 
readier to act. 

That's partly so for partisan reasons. A Demo¬ 
cratic House naturally contends with a Republican 
President and Senate. But on issues like South Af-* 
rica, even the Republican Senate disputes with the 
Republican President. 

The result is a great deal of action, though per¬ 
haps more action than change. Congress has taken a 
genuine lead on South Africa, but it has given Presi¬ 
dent Reagan his head on Nicaragua, despite the con¬ 
tinued lack of public support. The many military 
issues are mostly affected around the edges; even 
with the cuts. Congress is allowing Star Wars to pro¬ 
ceed at a robust rate. 

What last week does demonstrate, however, is 
that dissatisfaction with Reagan foreign policy is 
rising in Congress because it seems to be rising in 
the public. The first requirement of any foreign poli¬ 
cy, Henry Kissinger has observed, is domestic sup¬ 
port. If the President's policies can't hold that sup¬ 
port, the modem Congress is ready to push its own. 


For Better Cabbies and Higher Pay 


New York's taxi owners say they deserve a fare 
increase, their first in six years. Gorman Gilbert, 
the new chairman of the .Taxi and Limousine Com¬ 
mission, apparently agrees ..His staff ^stjniatpsJhqf 
in a grueling 50-hour week, the typical cabbie can 
earn only $350 to $500, without fringe benefits. 
That's not enough, the Commissioner argues, to at¬ 
tract the courteous, knowledgeable drivers the pub¬ 
lic has a right to expect. 

Yet a taxi medallion, required to operate one of 
New York’s 12,000 yellow street-hail cabs, now 
trades for about $100,000. If cab driving is such a bad 
job. why are medallions worth so much? The an¬ 
swer lies in the misunderstood economics of the taxi 
business. A careful look at the commission's num¬ 
bers suggests that New Yorkers can have better 
cabbies without paying an extra dime in fares. 


A decade ago, medallion taxi fleets hired 
drivers by the hour. Independent taxis were driven 
by the owners of the medallions. The system has 
since changed radically. Medallion owners gen¬ 
erally lease their taxis by the shift, for a flat fee. 
The going lease rate is $55 for a day shift, $65 at 
night. The driver who leases the taxi also pays for 
gas, netting about $70 to $100. 

Mr. Gilbert may be right that $70 to $100 won't 
attract first-rate drivers. But permitting fares to 
rise won't increase drivers’ income or attract better 
drivers. The price of leases is determined by what 
drivers will pay for them. Any Econ. 101 student can 
tell you that an increase in fare revenues would be 
matched, dollar for dollar, by an increase in lease 
income to the medallion holder. 

How much does a medallion holder take in now? 


The Editorial Notebook 


The commission staff assumed a taxi could be 
leased two shifts a day for 320 days a year, generat- 
' jng total lease income of $38,400. Net of an estiiyrated 
$21,1.36. for *,insurance, depreciation, maintenance 
and management, that leaves $17;264 profit a .year 
just for owning—not driving—a medallion taxi. 

This explains why investors are willing to pay 
$100,000 for medallions: a 17 percent return. If aver¬ 
age taxi revenues went up, say, $10,000 a year with¬ 
out changing the expense in leasing out a taxi, me¬ 
dallion profits would naturally go up by an equiva¬ 
lent amount. Since medallions seem to trade for 
about six times annual earnings, the main effect of 
such a rate increase would be to raise the value of a 
medallion another $60,000. 

So with a competitive leasing system, a fare in¬ 
crease can't improve the lot of the taxi driver. How, 
then, can the commission hope to attract better 
cabbies? It need only toughen the standards for get¬ 
ting and keeping a hack license. Drivers who speak 
English, who have good safety records and know the 
city probably won’t work for as little as 570 to $100 a 
day. It follows, then, that they are not willing to pay 
the current lease rate. 

But they might well pay a lower lease rate, one 
that leaves them with more than $100 a day — and if 
the commission enforced its competency and safety 
standards strictly, lease rates would drop accord¬ 
ingly. That would raise driver compensation at the 
expense of medallion owners rather than taxi 
riders. 

In short, there is a way to get better drivers, 
and for better drivers to get better pay—but raising 
fares is not it. Should the commission raise the 
standard for taxi drivers? Certainly. Should the 
commission raise taxi rates? No. 


The Lincoln-Botha Debate 


Speaking to his party faithful in 
South Africa Iasi week. President 
P.W. Botha flaunted this quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln: "There is a 
physical difference between the white 
and black races ... 1 am in favor of 
the race to which t belong having the 
superior position ... 1 am not, nor 
have I ever been, in favor of making 
voters or jurors of Negroes, nor of 
qualifying them to hold office, nor to 
intermarry with white people." 

Mr. Botha’s point was that Lincoln 
was reflecting the spirit of his time, 
and yet Americans do not now refer lo 
him in a derogatory manner. So why 
"are Americans acting in this way 
against us?” 4 

Perhaps the best response is from 
Lincoln. Here is what he went on lo 
say during the same debates in 1858 
with Stephen Douglas, from which 
Mr. Botha drew: "Notwithstanding 
all this, there is no reason in the world 
why the Negro is not entitled to all the 
natural rights enumerated in the Dec¬ 
laration of Independence — the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap¬ 
piness. I hold he is as much entitled to 
these as the white man " 

Inadvertently, one assumes, Mr. 
Botha has touched on the crux of the 
debates that made Lincoln a national 
figure. The issue was whether slavery 
was an evil that ought to be con¬ 
tained, or whether (as Douglas held) 
its existence and spread might be tol¬ 
erated under the doctrine of "popular 
sovereignly." 


Who’s Created Equal? 
South Africa’s Leader 

Omits Some Thoughts 

In countering Douglas. Lincoln 
could have been addressing Mr. 
Botha’s argument that South Africa 
has a sovereign right to its own pecul¬ 
iar institutions: 

"Now what is Judge Douglas’ popu¬ 
lar sovereignly? It is. as a principle, 
no other than that, if one man chooses 
to make a slave of another man, nei¬ 
ther that other man nor anybody else 
has a right to object. (Cheers and 
laughter.) Applied in government, as 
he seeks to apply it, it is this: 

"If, in a new territory into which a 
few people are beginning to enter for 
the purpose of making their homes, 
they choose either to exclude slavery 
from their limits, or to establish it 
there... there is no power or right to 
interfere. That is Douglas’ popular 
sovereignty applied. He has a good 
deal of trouble with his popular sover¬ 
eignty. His explanations explanatory 
of explanations explained are inter¬ 
minable. (Laughter)." 

True, Lincoln himself got into a 
good deal of trouble by condemning 
slavery while denying he favored 
equal rights for Negroes — hence the 
remarks that Mr. Botha seizes on 
with such glee. In doing so, Lincoln 


sank to the bigotry of a white elector¬ 
ate. But he soared above it by repeat¬ 
edly affirming the universal values 
that made white supremacy morally 
indefensible: 

"1 adhere to the Declaration of 
Independence. If Judge Douglas ami 
his friends are not willing to stand by 
it. let them come up and amend it 
Let them make it read that all 
men are created equal except Ne¬ 
groes— 

"In his construction of the Declara¬ 
tion last year, he said it only meant 
Americans in America were equal to 
Englishmen in England. Then, when I 
pointed out that by this rule he ex¬ 
cludes the Germans, the Irish, the 
Portuguese and all the other people 
who have come among us ... he 
reconstructs his constructions. In his 
last speech, he tells us it meant Euro¬ 
peans. I press him a little further, and 
ask if he meant to include the Rus¬ 
sians in Asia ... He is not at all 
particular. He is satisfied with any¬ 
thing which does not endanger the na¬ 
tionalization of slavery. It may draw 
while men down, but it must not lift 
Negroes up." 

It was Douglas, not Lincoln, who 
rationalized one race's subjugation of 
another, nurturing seeds of secession 
and civil war. And yet Mr. Botha won¬ 
ders why Americans are unper¬ 
suaded by his own explanations ex¬ 
planatory of explanations explained, 
interminably. KARL E. MEYER 


Roy Cohn’s Descent on the Libraries of Europe 


To the Editor: 

A minor error hi your Aug. 3 obitu¬ 
ary of Roy Cohn prompts me to write 
and to add my recollection of the no¬ 
torious visit to Europe by the “junke- 
teering gumshoes" — RoyCohn and 
G. David Schine — in April 1953. 

First the correction: The phrase 
“junketeering gumshoes" was not, as 
reported, coined by Peter Kaghan but 
by Theodore (Ted) Kagan, at the time 
deputy public affairs officer at the- 
U.S. High Commission in Bonn and, 
in that capacity, one of my superiors.* 

1 was the America House (U.S! Cul¬ 
tural Center) director in Frankfurt 
and, btecause of geography, became 
the initial target of the Cohn-Schine 
anti-Communist crusade in Europe. 

I was informed that the Congres¬ 
sional investigators would be arriving 
at the Frankfurt airport and would 
probably want to visit the America 
House with its extensive library of 
American books and periodicals. 1 
was the only American official at the 
America House and as a relatively 
junior officer was eager to be sup¬ 
ported by a more senior Foreign 
Service officer in what I anticipated 
could become an ordeal. Both my con¬ 
sul general and his deputy were con¬ 
veniently off on an Easter weekend 
vacation. Fortunately, a friend, 
Henry Dunlap, who was in charge of 
all the America Houses in Germany, 
called from Bonn and offered to come 
to Frankfurt to'be at my side, sug¬ 
gesting that what I needed was a wit¬ 
ness to everything that would be said. 

I gladly accepted. 

Mr. Cohn and Mr. Schine arrived 
shortly after lunch, followed by a gag-' 
gle of reporters, creating a commotion 
in the normally subdued reading-room 
atmosphere of the cultural center. Mr. 
Cohn immediately asked where I had 
hidden the Communist authors in the 
library. I replied that, to the best of 
my knowledge, there were no Commu¬ 
nist authors in the library. He then, 
asked where I kept the Dashiell Ham¬ 
mett books. I led him to the. shelf 
where "The Maltese Falcon” and 
"The Thin Man" were. .He turned to 
the reporters and announced trium¬ 


phantly that this was proof that there 
were indeed Communists represented 
in the American library. 

.We proceeded to the periodicals 
section, and Mr. Cohn asked where 
the airti-Commtmfst magazines were. 
I pointed out those, that I considered 
anti-Communist, showing him the 
' Jesuit periodical America, Business 
Week and others, including Time and 
Newsweek. He dismissed Time by 
saying that the magazine was a swear 
word to him. He asked, did we have 
the American Legion Monthly? When 
' I said no, he countered that we obvi¬ 
ously didn’t have any anti-Commu- 
nist magazines. 

Just before departing — the visit 
lasted oyer half an hour — Mr. Cohn 
and Mr'Schine were stopped by a re- 
. porter who read them the reference to 
“junketeering gumshoes," which had 
just come over the wires. Both ap¬ 
peared angry and wanted to know 
who had made the statement. Fi¬ 
nally, a young United Press reporter, 
Marshall Loeb, asked Mr. Cohn, "Sir, 
when are you going to bum the books 
here?" Mr. Cohn replied that was not 
his purpose in coming to Europe. 

Mr. Loeb persisted, saying that his 
office had sent him to watch the two 
investigators bum books, “you 
know, just like the Nazis did in 1933.” 
Mr. Cohn got really angry at this arid 
berated the reporter. Mr. Loeb 
calmly replied: "Mr. Cohn, if you 
aren’t going to bum any books here, 
you don’t interest me," and walked 
away. Hans N.Tuch 

Bethesda, Md.. Aug. 4, 1986 
The writer is a retired career minis¬ 
ter in the Foreign Service. 
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A Legacy Of Hate 

To the Editor: 

In William Sarire’s eulogy to Roy 
Cohn .(column, Aug. 4), he quotes Mr. 
Cohn as saying, "I bring out the worst 
■ in my enemies — and that’s how I get 
them to defeat themselves.” But 
whom did Roy Cohn defeat? And what 
did Roy Colin win? It is no measure of 
- success or talent to be able to bring 
out the worst in people. 


Through the Taxpayer ’s Pockets in B Flat 


To the Editor: 

Your uncritical and musically unin¬ 
formed story on Ambassador J. Wil¬ 
liam Mittendorf -2d’s musical compo¬ 
sitions (Washington Talk page, July 
29) should not be the last word on the 
subject. Musically, March No. 291 in 
B flat is an embarrassment—at least 
judging from the 10 bars you repro¬ 
duced. The 2-bar introduction is virtu¬ 
ally identical to fhe. Introduction of 

xt \fi .first, ^bar-sti^m, is r cpj^deraftly 
less.inteiresting^meloajcally'and har¬ 
monically than “Rock-a-Bye Baby," 
which it strongly resembles. 

If Ambassador Mittendorf is pick¬ 
ing up the tab for copying and print¬ 
ing, well and good. If not, the March 
in B flat is an exercise in vanity at the. 
taxpayer’s expense. 

You noted that the march was per¬ 
formed as part of a Navy conference 
on competitive procurement and 
quoted the composer as saying that 
"the music celebrates free enter¬ 
prise and competition." Are we to be¬ 
lieve that this amateurish piece was 
selected competitively by the Navy 
Department, or is it not more likely 
that it was a courtesy to an ambassa- 


South Africa Sanctions 
Held in a Platinum TVap 

To the Editor: 

A recent and important develop¬ 
ment that has gone largely unnoticed 
has rendered the current agonizing 
over sanctions against South Africa 
more or less academic. 

On June 20, according to The To¬ 
ronto Globe and Mail, it was an¬ 
nounced in London that the British 
company that has traditionally pro¬ 
cessed African platinu in-group 
metals has joined a South- African 
mining company to construct a new 
refinery in South Africa to be opera¬ 
tional by 1989. At that time, the Brit¬ 
ish facility will cease operations. 

This is a highly significant develop¬ 
ment, meaning that within two years 
Pretoria will have total control of the 
processing and marketing of 85 per¬ 
cent of the West’s available supply of 
platinum, a vital and indispensable 
agent in more than 3,000 industrial 
processes, including oil refining, au¬ 
tomobiles, pharmaceuticals, chemi¬ 
cals,. fertilizers, electronics and spe¬ 
cial defense applications, and there is 
no known substitute. 

■ Once the plant is operational and the 
monopoly established (with the Brit¬ 
ish plant unavailable, the other Af¬ 
rican platinum producers will be com¬ 
pelled to deliver their production to the 
new plant for processing), Pretoria 
will be in position to market these rare 
metals selectively, an option not previ¬ 
ously available, rendering it possible 
for the South Africans to retaliate 
against any outside economic pres¬ 
sure, In other words, they, mil be in 
position to dictate the tenns'of their 
trade relationship with any country. 

Clearly, there is no other logical mo¬ 
tive for this decision to abandon a 
functional operation in Britain and re¬ 
establish it in South Africa. So. now do 
you understand the seeming intransi¬ 
gence of Margaret Thatcher, Helmut 
Kohl and Ronald Reagan'on the mat¬ 
ter of sanctions? Ross F. Irish 

Picton, Ontario, July 26, 1986 

The Times welcomes letters from 
readers. Letters for publication-must 
include the writer's name, -address 
and telephone number. Because of 
the large volume of mail received, we 
regret that we are unable to acknowl¬ 
edge or lo return unpublished letters. 
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Marin Blithofs 

dor who is a former Navy Secretary? 

The appropriation for military 
bands, approximately $154 million a 
year, exceeds all Federal expend¬ 
itures on the arts (Op-Ed, July 14; let¬ 
ters, July 29). Your story might have 
been used as an occasion for thought¬ 
ful criticism rather than drum beat¬ 
ing. David Monroe Miller 

New York, July 31, 1986 


Roy Cohn’s career should be a 

warning to all of ******* 

ary tale that reminds us ofthe ease 
with which human beings can learn to 
hate and then carry thatJfate tode- 
^tractive ends. This is Roy Cohns 

East Setauket. L.I., Aug. 5, 

Loyalty and Friendship 

To the Editor: ' . _ 

It was with incredulity that 1 began 
reading William Satire's Aug. 4 col- 
umn. I found it hard to believe that he 
was writing a defense of Roy Conn. 

I finished the article, however, not 
only with a modicum of respect for 
Roy Cohn, but also with greatly in¬ 
creased respect for William Safire. 
The point he makes about loyalty — 
arid friendship — has rarely been 
made so well. Laura-LeeKarp 
Seattle, Aug. 4, 1986 

Guilt by Association 

To the Editor: . ^ . 

William Safire’s defense of a friend 
in his Aug. 4 column, while parading 
as a thoughtful homily about the 
moral obligations of friendship, so 
twists the meaning of Mr. Cohn s 
political past and private moral code 
as to call into question Mr. Safire s 
own motives. 

First, Senator Joseph R. McCarthy 
and his assistant Roy Cohn were in 
the business of deeming people guilty 
by association. Men and women who 
in their. Depression-era youths had 
naively believed in the ultimate so¬ 
cial and economic justice embodied 
by the Soviet Union were later in their 
lives called to account by Joe McCar¬ 
thy and Roy Cohn. Many of them pre¬ 
ferred silence to implicating friends 
who may have held the same or simi¬ 
lar political beliefs. Some went to jail, 
some had careers and marriages de¬ 
stroyed, some committed suicide. 
Thus, it is in the worst taste, and pa¬ 
tently dishonest, for Mr. Safire to lec¬ 
ture his readers about the moral 
value of loyalty in friendship since it 
was just such loyalty that Mr. Cohn 
used to destroy those whose crime' 
was having held unpopular political 
beliefs or who were merely presumed 
to have held them. 

Furthermore, Joe McCarthy and 
Roy Cohn were not above threatening 
to expose homosexuals. Indeed, Sena¬ 
tor McCarthy wished to find Commu¬ 
nists and "perverts" in the State De¬ 
partment. Thus, our knowing about 
Mr. Cohn's homosexuality is germane 
to understanding his whole modus 
operandi. His "closet" status reveals 
a man in deep conflict about his homo¬ 
sexuality, for who else would wish to 
persecute others of his kind while hid¬ 
ing the truth of his own nature? And 
Who else would do such a thing fijr 
' mere political gain?' tf there Was ever 
“investigative excess, 11 'to use Mr. Sh- 
fire's phrase, the worst culprits were 
certainly Joe McCarthy and Roy Cohn. 

Mr. Safire makes far-fetched claims 
for Roy Cohn’s fine moral sense as a 
friend and a public figure. The record 
reveals a man more than happy to 
drive others to destruction. Mr. Safire 
is perverting logic in a pathetic at¬ 
tempt to make palatable to his fellow 
conservatives the unsettling truth 
about their ally Roy Cohn: that his 
AIDS-related death confirms the sup¬ 
position and rumor that he was homo¬ 
sexual. With that an established fact, 
it brings no cheer to the gay communi¬ 
ty. Allen Ellenzweig 

New York, Aug. 5, 1986 


Health-Care Deductibility Has Broad Impact 


To the Editor: 

In most of the debate and coverage 
on the tax-reform proposals before 
Congress, we have either argued over 
whether the proposal is fair to differ¬ 
ent groups of Americans or we have 
criticized those groups for being 
“special interests,” trying to protect 
what they consider best for them¬ 
selves. What Is lost in all this over¬ 
simplification Is that tax policy deter¬ 
mines more than just how much we 
pay and how much the Government 
has to spend. Tax policy, by implica¬ 
tion, is social policy. A good example 
is the potential effect of the tax pro¬ 
posals on access to health care. 

Not long ago, almost all medical ex¬ 
penses were tax-deductible because 
they bad only to exceed 3 percent of 
adjusted income. In the last 5 years, 
only medical expenses exceeding 5 
percent of taxable income have been 
deductible. The new proposals would 
raise the limit to 10 percent This has 
occurred while medical costs have 
skyrocketed and our society has be¬ 
come obsessed with health-care cost- 
containment. 

Experience and research show that 
early detection and preventive care 
are an important part of any cost-con¬ 
tainment. Raising the deductibility 
limit to 10 percent will provide an 
enormous disincentive for the aver¬ 
age American to seek less expensive 
preventive care. Think about it. The 
$50,000 open-heart surgery will still 
be tax deductible, but the $109 stop- 
, smoking clinic will not be. 

As sodal policy, this is backwards. 
Americans should be encouraged to 
seek medical advice and do all those 
things that promote health.'It would be 


belter if our country had national 
health insurance so that everyone 
could get care regardless of cost. Since 
we do not have such a program, it is in¬ 
cumbent upon our policy makers to 
determine not only the fiscal impact, 
but also the social impact, of the ero¬ 
sion of the deductibility of health-care 
costs. CarynNeltwirth 

North Brunswick, N.J., Aug. 6, 1986 


Clean as New Zealand 

To the Editor: 

"Weeding the Garden” ("The 
Worm and the Apple," Aug. 1) misses 
the mark by a mile. By placing re¬ 
sponsibility with Gulf and Western 
for cleaning the streets surrounding 
Madison Square Garden, you confer 
upon those who leave their trash be- 
hind the right to do so. 

Years ago I saw a public-service 
announcement on television in Auck¬ 
land, New Zealand. The scene began 
at an elegant dinner party in a private 
Mme. The guests soon began over¬ 
turning ashtrays on the rug and 
throwing empty bottles on the floor 
As the litter mounts, the voiceover 
asks. ‘-Would you do this in your 
home? New Zealand is your home." 
„J°, What degree N «w Zealand’s 
“ attributable to such 
ads 1 don t know. But it is the clean- 
est country I’ve ever seen. What’s 

with us that we think We i' 

to of our 

«S3, What s . wron s with you foi 
condoning and perpetuating thU 

V,0r? ma v R°ssi.Aco B s 

New York, Aug. I, 1986 
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in Arms Control 


T he Senate has cast a vote for the 
future in its approval of limited 
sanctions against the Afrikaner 
regime in South Africa—hut not be¬ 
cause that ruthless and determined 
Government is likely to do anything 
useful in response. " 

A great deal of misinformation and 
posturing — not least by President 
Reagan — surrounds, this difficult 
issue. The particular sanctions in the 
Senate bill probably will not, for ex¬ 
ample. hurt South African blacks, as 
Mr. Reagan contends;- and even if 
they did. many blacks and black or¬ 
ganizations there still would welcome 
them Just as two decades ago 
American blacks were willing to risk 
the loss of jobs and personal security 
in their fight for constitutional rights. 

Nor is the African National Con¬ 
gress the only black South African or¬ 
ganization that favors sanctions, as 
Mr. Reagan in his ignorance so often 
claims. And the A.N.C. is not a Com¬ 
munist or Communist-front organiza¬ 
tion, though the President frequently 
libels it with the charge. 

Mr. Reagan's comments about the 
A.N.G. have been so egregiously mis¬ 
leading as to seem almost deliber¬ 
ately so. and have evoked a wel ('de¬ 
served rebuke from Malcolm Fraser, 
the former prime minister of Aus¬ 
tralia who now heads the Common¬ 
wealth Eminem Persons Group on 
Southern Africa. 

In a letter to the editor of The Wash¬ 
ington Post, Mr. Fraser-denounced 
the President’s charges against the 
A.N.C., including the suggestion that 
it bears equal responsibility with the 
Government for violence in South Af¬ 
rica. In fact. Mr. Fraser wrote, the 
A.N.C. leadership is “largely moder¬ 
ate. nationalist and pragmatic” and 
the organization only recently had 
been* forced “to respond to the vio¬ 
lence of apartheid with violence of its 
own.” 

Mr. Fraser concluded that it was 
“tragic that the two most powerful 
and effective leaders in the Western 
world. President Reagan and Prime 
Minister Thatcher, stand very much 
alone” in their unwillingness to take 
an unmistakable stand in support of 
the black majority in South Africa. 

Even Congressionally approved 
sanctions may not be able to undo the 
damage Mr. Reagan keeps doing. He 
cannpt seem to grasp the fpct that 
.bIacK.poHncaL powe^ni^outlTLAfnca 
is as inevitable as q Limbers.can make 
.it — a black majority ofabout 22 mil¬ 
lion people against a white minority 
of five' million,. and that divided 
among Afrikaners and English? 

One way or another, peacefully or 
by violence, sooner or later, under 
whatever checks and balances; the 
black-majority will rule in South Af¬ 
rica. That being the case, for reasons 
of future strategic and political inter¬ 
est, as well as Western democratic 
values, it is profoundly necessary for 
that majority to perceive the West as 


By Hugh De Santis 

• WASHINGTON - WhHe the recent 
exchange of arms proposals between 
Washington and Moscow- may sug¬ 
gest a narrowing of . differences in 
Geneva, it has increased tensions be¬ 
tween liberal arms controllers and 
their opponents in the United. States. 
Arms control advocates such as the 
SALT I! negotiator Paul tfarnke sus¬ 
pect the President and his hard-line 
advisers of scheming to enlist the 
Soviet Union as an accomplice to the. 
abrogation of the ASM treaty; Ami- 
Soviet hard-liners such as Seymoqr. 
Weiss accuse the liberals who have 
responded positively to Moscow's 
June li proposal of indirectly con¬ 
spiring with the Soviet Union to kill 

Hugh De Scums is senior associate at 
the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
t tonal Peace. 


“Star Wars.” In such a situation, both 
sides, each for its own reasons, might 
be able to prevent any arms control 
agreement until the end of Ronald 
Reagan's Presidency. 

For the first five and a half years of 
the Reagan era, liberals and neocon- 
servatives practiced the politics of 
cohabitation on arms control. (The 
French may have coined the term, 
but the art form Is quintessentially 
American.) While lamenting the lack 
of progress in Geneva, liberals took 
solace in the fact that the Reagan Ad¬ 
ministration at least agreed to abide 
by existing arms control treaties, 
notably the’ unratified SALT II ac¬ 
cords. Neoconservatives, for their 
part, while seeking to unchain the 
American Prometheus from its 
strategic arms commitments, re¬ 
joiced that President Reagan stead¬ 
fastly refused to enter into new 
agreements with Moscow. In their 
view, this would only weaken further 


the already vulnerable American 
deterrent. 

This implicit compromise began to 
unravel on May 27. On that day. 
President Reagan announced (hat the 
United States no longer felt obliged to 
respect rhe numerical limitations of 
SALT II. The President, having badly 
misjudged the allied reaction to the 
decision, which was predictably nega¬ 
tive, almost Immediately began to re¬ 
treat from this position. Liberals 
nonetheless anguished that'arms con¬ 
trol was about to be interred. 

Enter Mikhail Gorbachev. On June 
11 the General Secretary of the Com¬ 
munist Party of the Soviet Union 
floated an arms initiative in the 
Geneva talks that proposed a ceiling 
of 8.000 strategic warheads and 4,800 
land-based ballistic missiles, pro¬ 
vided the U.S. agreed to a strength¬ 
ened ABM treaty for at least 15 more 
years. More important, although the 
Russians remained opposed to field- 


testing of strategic defense compo¬ 
nents, they agreed to permit labora¬ 
tory testing. 

Now neoconservatives shuddered. 
The Soviet offer was no dramatic 
breakthrough, but it did suggest move- 
menu Moreover, Mr. Reagan consid¬ 
ered it a “serious effort” What if the 
President, who had remained cherubi¬ 
cally innocent of the substance of the 
arms talks, were suddenly to succumb 
to Soviet blandishments? 

To guard against a United States- 
Soviet agreement that would compro¬ 
mise S.D.I., hard-liners, one suspects 
led by Assistant Secretary of Defense 
Richard Perie. helped shape the sub¬ 
stance of a response that was con¬ 
veyed in a letter from Mr. Reagan to 
Mr. Gorbachev. The American pro¬ 
posal. as revealed in almost daily 
press accounts, reportedly agrees to a 
delay in the deployment of S.D.l. for a 
period of five to seven years on condi¬ 
tion that Moscow accept field-testing 




of components in the interim and, if it 
proves feasible, deployment of missile 
defenses at the end of this period. 

Neither Mr. Gorbachev's June 11 
proposal nor (he President's counter 
are negotiable. The Russians (and the 
European allies) are hardly inclined 
to participate in the demise of the 
ABM treaty. And Mr. Reagan will 
certainly not permit his “vision" of 
S.D.l. to fade from view. Whether a 
bargain can be struck that is politi¬ 
cally and militarily acceptable to 
both sides remains highly uncertain. 

Ironically, however, in spite of the 
shell game of public diplomacy Wash¬ 
ington and Moscow have played, or 
perhaps because of it, both sides now 
find themselves in arms negotiations. 
There may be no endgame in sight, 
but neither is there a convenient exit. 
Indeed, neither Mr. Reagan nor Mr. 
Gorbachev can any longer dismiss 
the initiatives of the other without in¬ 
curring political costs in Europe and, 
for the President’s party at least, m 
the United States as well. 

Still, arms control proponents such 
as Senator Gary Hart maintain that 
no agreement will be negotiated dur¬ 
ing the balance of Mr. Reagan’s term. 




Neither 
U.S. faction 
may want a 
new treaty 


Mosi liberals share this view because 
they contend that the President and 
his advisors arc fundamentally bent 
on arms decontrol. Neoconservatives 
are convinced that it would be impru¬ 
dent to enter into any understandings 
with the untrustworthy Russians that 
would define the basis of the Amer¬ 
ican strategic force structure. Both 
may be right. 

When all is said and done, however, 
it may be that neither camp wants an 
arms agreement if it means, in the 
case of liberals, that Ronald Reagan 
will get credit for it, or. in the case of 
neoconservatives, that it becomes the 
prelude to another round of detente..: 
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Religipn and Politics Don’t Mix — or Do They? 


Theissue 
has been 
clouded by 
his ignorance 
and myopia 


devoted to its cause and willing to 
take strong steps in its support. 

That’s why the sanctions bill is nec¬ 
essary. If the past is a guide, the sanc¬ 
tions themselves will probably be no 
more effective than those the West 
once imposed on the old white regime 
in Rhodesia, now Zimbabwe. They 
will have little impact on the policies 
of a determined, self-righteous and 
well-armed Afrikaner Government. 

Sanctions may damage the sur¬ 
rounding black nations that are de¬ 
pendent on South Africa for transport 
and other services, but they are will¬ 
ing to risk it. What consequences 
sanctions may have within South Af¬ 
rica remains to be seen; it’s possible, 
for example, that this show of West¬ 
ern support may intensify black 
insistence on an end to apartheid, 
which would heighten the violence of 
the Afrikaner response. 

But Congressionally approved 
sanctions will demonstrate that on 
the South African issue Ronald Rea- 
gap does not speak forithe people of 
the United States, the great majority 
of whom, in simple concern for jus¬ 
tice, do support the black majority _ 
and wish to see a great wrong righted. 
Without such a show of support, lim¬ 
ited as it must be and without much 
prospect of effecting real change. 
South African blacks would have little 
choice but to conclude — as Mr. 
Fraser put it — "that they are on 
their own as far as the West is con¬ 
cerned." 

That would lead more’surely than 
anything else to the long and bloody 
guerrilla war that everyone — except 
perhaps the- most ruthless elements 
of the Afrikaner community — seeks 
to avoid. And that in turn would be 
likely to produce the anti-Western, 
even pro-Soviet black government 
Mr. Reagan so greatly fears, but in 
his ignorance and myopia in fart en- 


By Les Guthman J;; 

* The Rev. PaiRobenson has ffitten 
|irom grace, to-ptmdrt|t|jid 

f omer political experts, after finismhg 
fourth behind \fice President Bixsh. 
Representative Jack Kemp an(l .a 
block of "uncommitted’'.delegates in 
Michigan’s recent and complicated 
Presidential primary. . 

The fundamentalist political cru¬ 
sade predicted by many, observers 
never showed up at the polls. Once 
that became known, many of those 
who-only hours before thought Mr. 
Robertson would give-Mr. Bush a run 
for his money (the Vice Proskfenj 
'spent SI million), quickly began writ¬ 
ing him off as a contender for the Re¬ 
publican nomination. 

. . But to do so would be' a mistake. 
The very facts that Mr. Robertson 
was seen as a threat, and taken seri¬ 
ously as a contender, showed how far 
he hasxomeina very short period pf 
time. He grew in'a few months from 
being seen largely as a political gad¬ 
fly — an electronic Elmer Gantry 
from Yale aspiring to lead the rem¬ 
nants of George Wallace's crusqde — 
into a Republican candidate men¬ 
tioned in the same breath with Mr. 
Bush, Mr. Kemp, Bob Dole, Paul Lax- 
alt and Howard Baker. 

The central fact is that Mr. Robert- 

Les Guthman is "a wriler/producer 
for NBC Nightly News. 


son achieved his goal of establishing 
himself as a player in Republican 
politics:-He is expected to end up with 

S HfWteriSSRff rtre'pifeihct^tfelBr 

rSenator Gary Hart dicfwUhhis 
"rural strategy” in the 1984 Iowa 
caucus. 

Mr.' Robertson’s “fall” essentially 
involved a change in other peoples' 
perceptions of his political strength, 
created in large measure by his own 
mistakes in Michigan. But it is not 
necessarily a change in substance. 
Hispro'mise that he will have a major 
say hi the Republican nomination 
may be as strong as ever. 

Thbpasior of a large fundamental¬ 
ist church in Lansing told his wor- 
shipers^n the Sunday before the pri¬ 
mary:- "Michigan is known as one of 
the most libera! states in the nation. 
And we're going to change all that 
now in the name of Jesus Christ our 
Lord." The pastor never mentioned 
Pat ..Robertson. His congregation 
would have been shocked to hear a 
campaign pitch given in that manner. 
BuMhe pastor went on to proclaim, 
“We’re going to win Michigan for 
Jesus!” 

• Like many other people, his expec¬ 
tations for Mr. Robertson were high. 
One associate pastor who signed up 
as a Robertson staffer said the organ¬ 
izing work done by- fundamentalist 
ministers was.“like mining gold” — 
by which he meant he found a mother 
lode of support. 


Did Fat 

i'■ji-rpr* ,r*T» •■:*■ •-**> ,■ .■ 

Robertson 
really fall 
from grace 
in Michigan? 


In the drive to establish his political 
credentials, Mr. Robertson fueled 
those exportations. In May, the Free¬ 
dom Council, his secular grass-roots 
organization, overstated the number 
of precinct delegates it had qualified 
for the ballot. (It claimed many born- 
again Christians, whether they sup¬ 
ported" Mr. Robertson or not.) 

The Freedom Council announced 
that it had matched the Vice Presi¬ 
dent in getting delegates on the ballot. 
Both claimed about 4.500. while Mr. 
Kemp’s Michigan Opportunity Soci¬ 
ety released a figure or somewhat 
less than 4,000. 

Then the Bush campaign began 
fueling Mr. Robertson's fire, seeking 
to blind-side Mr. Kemp. Bush aides 
characterized the contest as a one-on- 
one match between Mr. Bush and Mr. 
Robertson, with Mr. Kemp having 
fallen far off the pace. 

In fact it never was a race of 


equals. Mr. Robertson was not as 
strong as he claimed to be. After the 
May filing, Mr. Bush launched a so¬ 
phist icajcd.. computerized ..direct-. 
‘mail and voter-identification 2 pro¬ 
gram. The Freedom Council, despite 1 ' 
an organizing drive that began 
months ago. managed only to send 
many of its delegates a do-it-yourself 
information kit. 

Information was the key. The ballot 
did not identify delegates by their 
Presidential preference. In many 
places, the Presidential contest came 
at the end of a long, complicated bal¬ 
lot. An exit survey by Mr. Bush's poll¬ 
ster, Robert Teeter, found that 43 per¬ 
cent of those who voted did not man¬ 
age to mark their ballot in the Presi¬ 
dential race. 

If Mr. Robertson’s campaign fell 
victim to inexperience, it was also in¬ 
teresting that his message ran intd 
strong resistance from Republican 
voters. The NBC News/Wall Street 
Journal primary-day poll of voters 
showed they disapproved of Mr. Rob¬ 
ertson by more than 2 to 1. Among 
born-again Christians, he last to Mr. 
Bush by a margin of 37 percent ro 23 
percent (Mr. Kemp received 6 per¬ 
cent). The poll accurately measured 
the skepticism with which many Re¬ 
publicans viewed Mr. Robertson’s 
leap into politics. 

That leap, however, is a new idea in 
our political life. As Senator Hart 
found in 1984, Americans tend to ap¬ 
proach new ideas with caution. 


While Mr. Robertson received a 
blunt lesson on campaign politics in 
the era of mass communications, it 
, should not .be forgotten .that he is 
■ ‘product of thatcra -/someone-ivhohas' 
had little trouble in the past master¬ 
ing its subtleties. 

As for his constituency, a sea 
change is taking place in the Chris¬ 
tian fundamentalist movement. 
Many members of the Lansing con¬ 
gregation had been taught since 
childhood that even such a basic polit¬ 
ical act as voting was considered un¬ 
worthy of the kingdom of God. That is 
changing. Their pastor was back in 
the pulpit Sunday. He, along with fun¬ 
damentalist pastors throughout the 
country, will continue preaching their 
political message for the next 18 
months, until the next Republican pri¬ 
maries are held. 

It is a message laced with the legiti¬ 
mate fear of drugs and crime, along 
with an appeal to family values, all 
served up by men who bring to their 
audience a moral authority that 
would be the envy of our current 
standard-setter in these matters. 
President Reagan. 

And the Freedom Council will con¬ 
tinue-building its political base. That 
base now includes, as it did before 
Mr. Robertson’s "fall" from grace, 
control of the Republican Party in 
three Farm Bell cities ■— Des Moines, 
Iowa, and Omaha and Lincoln. Neb. 
— all achieved within the last four 
months. 


Picking a Doctor in an Information Vacuum 


By Andrew Stein 

Years ago in this country we began 
to take it for granted that air .travel¬ 
ers were entitled to all the informa¬ 
tion available on the safety records of 
individual airlines. Yet today a pro¬ 
spective hospital patient can still.get 
virtually no information on the safety 
record of that hospital A New Yorker 
can routinely pick up a newspaper, to 
leam whether his choice of restau¬ 
rant has been cited by the Health De¬ 
partment for dirty Kitchens.. .The 
same New Yorker; however, has no 
access to the malpractice records of 
the doctors Into whose hands he may 
have to place his life. 

Those anomalies exist because the 
medical profession and hospital indus¬ 
try prefer it so, and because they have 
successfully insulated themselves 
from the effects of the consumer revo¬ 
lution. Doctors and hospital adminis¬ 
trators continue to resist every effort 
to provide information that could help 
the public make informed medical 
choices. "Trust us.” is what they seem 
to be saying instead. 

A case in point are the reports thdt 
hospitals in this state are required to 
file with the State Health Depart¬ 
ment. The reports, documenting all 
cases fh which patients are “harmed , 
or jeopardized because of hospitals’ 
mistakes or negligence, could be use- 

Andrew steiru president of the New 
York City Council, has held numerous 
hearings on health care. 


. ful in developing comparative data on 
hospital safety records. Starting last 
November,.they were made available 
. to the public under the Freedom of In¬ 
formation Act. This apparently did 
not sit well with the hospital industry, 
and industry lobbyists were able to 
persuade the Governor and the State 
Legislature‘to pass a bill to remove 
the reports from the purview of the 


Youdeserve 
to know 
something 
about those 
to whom you 
trust your life 


Freedom of Information law. 

Consider also the hospitals’ nega¬ 
tive reaction to the Federal Govern¬ 
ment’s recent release of a study of 
hospital mortality rates for certain 
diagnostic categories and surgical 
procedures — a survey based on an 
analysis ot the records of more than 
10 million Medicare patients. 

Health, care advocates welcomed 
thenew informatkm, pointing out that 
it could be used as the basis for fur¬ 


ther inquiry by patients. For exam¬ 
ple, someone considering a pace¬ 
maker implant at Kings County Hos¬ 
pital would probably find it useful to 
discover from the Federal report that 
the hospital performed only two such 
procedures in 1984, and that both pa¬ 
tients died. 

• But the hospitals don’t seem to be¬ 
lieve patients can be entrusted with 
sucti information. The spokesman for 
the city's Health and Hospitals Corpo¬ 
ration characterized the release of 
the Federal data as “irresponsible” 
and “a great disservice to the public 
and the hospitals." The response 
from the Greater New York Hospital 
Assdciation, representing the city’s 
voluntary and proprietary hospitals, 
was almost identical. 

The hospitals’ attitude towards (he 
public's right to know was made even 
more abundantly clear ro me after 
my office sent out a survey on quality 
of care and safety issues to the execu¬ 
tive directors of every voluntary, pri¬ 
vate and municipal hospital in the 
city. 1 had hoped the questionnaire 
would provide comparative data on 
patient care practices that would be 
of use to all New Yorkers. 

The response was abysmal. With 
the exception of one tiny proprietary 
Institution, not a single hospital an¬ 
swered. Instead I got one general re¬ 
sponse from the Health and Hospitals 
Corporation and another from the 
Greater New York Hospital Associa¬ 
tion. Rather than answers from indi¬ 
vidual hospitals to specific questions, 
such as whether attending physicians 


were present in their emergency 
rooms 24 hours a day, I received only 
vague general statements from two 
umbrella organizations. 

This issue happens to be an ex¬ 
tremely critical one, since studies 
have shown that a disporportionatcly 
high number of errors are made in 
emergency rooms by residents or in¬ 
terns. The issue was tragically punc- 


Yet a wall 
of secrecy 
protects 
doctors and 
hospitals 
from patients 


mated recently when Juan J. Gonza¬ 
lez was released from the psychiatric 
emergency room at Presbyterian 
Hospital: two days later, the police 
say. he went on a homicidal rampage 
on the Staten Island ferry. A stare in¬ 
vestigation faulted the hospital for al¬ 
lowing crucial medical decisions to 
be made by a third-year resident, 
without proper supervision by an at¬ 
tending physician. Nevertheless, the 
public still docs not know which has- 


pit&is do, and which do not, have at¬ 
tending physicians on duty in their 
emergency rooms. 

Recently the City Council Health 
Committee and 1 held public hearings 
on our city hospitals. We heard devas¬ 
tating personal testimony from a 
group of dedicated physicians work¬ 
ing in the hospitals. They spoke of 
running out of vital medical supplies 
and drugs, of critical staff shortages, 
of incompetent and uncaring col¬ 
leagues — conditions leading inevita¬ 
bly to mistreatment of patients. 

Once again our hospital leaders 
demonstrated their cavalier attitude 
toward the public’s right to know, 
first by suggesting that the mere act 
of holding such hearings was irre¬ 
sponsible, then by shrugging off the 
testimony of their own doctors as 
“anecdotal.” I can only assume that 
what they meant by that phrase was 
that a certain number of horrible inci¬ 
dents were acceptable. 

This record of stonewalling, arro¬ 
gant response demonstrates that the 
public can.no longer afford to just 
"trust" them. Hospital administra¬ 
tors have no more right to control the 
flow of public information on the 
safety of their institutions than they 
do to arrogate to themselves the right 
to do the policing when medical negli¬ 
gence occurs. Patients and their 
families have a right to all the infor¬ 
mation they need to make informed 
choices. Elected officials must insist 
that the medical establishment 
oblige. We need more light on our hos¬ 
pitals, not less. I 
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The Secret Art of Andrew Wyeth 


By DOUGLAS C. McGILL 

^£ h m e's a secret person.” says Betsy Wyeth. "He 
| still is not telling me where he painted the 
Helga pictures, or where he sLored them, or 
j| 11 anything." Yet this, Mrs. Wyeth says, is en- 
I I lirely in keeping with her husband's ap¬ 
proach to his art. and to his daily routine as she has known 
it during the -16 years of their marriage. Each day, she 
says. Andrew Wyeth goes out to paint without telling her 
where he will be. 

Mr. Wyeth in recent days has sparked a wave of pub¬ 
licity unusual for a rock star, let alone a rural Realist 
painter. The commotion began when Mr. Wyeth let it be 
known, two weeks ago, that for the lost 15 years he had 
made 240 drawings and paintings uf a beautiful woman 
named Helga, yet had told no one about the model, includ¬ 
ing his wife. 

While Mr. Wyeth has kept largely silent about Helga 
and what she means to him, his wife, in two extensive in¬ 
terviews last week, spoke about the Helga paintings, re- 
vealing their previously unknown importance to the other 
art that her husband has made since 1970. 

During that period, said Mrs. Wyeth, who also man¬ 
ages the business part of her husband's career, the secret 
Helga paintings became "the well" to which he repeat¬ 
edly went in search of visual and emotional power to in¬ 
vest m his other, public work. 

"They permeated much of his work for 15 years," 
Mrs. Wyeth said of the Helga paintings. "There was no 
letting up in the amount of paintings he released. But the 
hidden work had a strong influence on other work he's 
been doing, it's almost as if he gave up an enormous col¬ 
lection of working drawings." 

The Helga paintings informed and inspired his other 
work, said Mrs. Wyeth, through the unusual calculus of 
observation and transformation that Mr. Wyeth brings to 
all uf his an. 

In the world of Andrew Wyeth’s paintings, things are 
not always what they seem. Frequently, for example, he 
will paint many images on a gesso panel or paper, only to 
erase them or to paint over them another image that he 
believes betLer expresses the inner spirit of the erased or 
"underpainted” image. 

The strong personal associations that he brings to a 
landscape or building also, Mr. Wyeth feels, imbue that 
object with a person's spirit. He has often said, for exam¬ 
ple, that his first painting to embody such feelings was 
“Winter 1946," a landscape of a hill within sight of which 
his father, the celebrated illustrator N.C. Wyeth, had been 
tragically killed at a railroad crossing. “With his death, 
the landscape look on the quality of him," Mr. Wyeth once 
said. "The hill finally became a portrait of him." 

In a similar manner, Mrs. Wyeth believes, her hus¬ 
band developed certain perceptions of line, form and 
color — and became imbued with a spirit of energy and 
life — while working on the Helga paintings. The percep¬ 
tions and the spirit, she said, later emerged in his public 
work, sometimes in paintings as strong as those in the 
Helga series. 

"He made an interesting remark," she said. “He 
said, 'Of all the things I did of Helga sleeping, L finally re¬ 
solved it when I did 'Night Sleeper.’ And that is a 6-foot by 
4-foot picture of a dog sleeping." 

Another painting, which Mrs. Wyeth believes to be 
among her husband's best works, is "Barracoon," a por¬ 
trait of a black woman. She said she was “totally sur¬ 
prised" to see the work, but believes that it was esssen- 
tially inspired by his paintings of Helga. 

“It’s a remarkable painting," she said. “There’s 
Helga, but she's a negress. He told me, ‘It just didn’t work 



A 1974 drawing of Helga— Shfe informed and inspired his other work. 


with Helga,' but he was very tight-lipped. I don't know, 
and I don't pry. Not if the work is ‘Barracoon.’ ’’ (The title 
refers to an enclosure or barracks that was used lo tempo¬ 
rarily confine slaves awaiting transportation in the time 
of the slave trade.) 

She added that her husband had made many other 
paintings in the last 15 years that she believes are as good 
as the Helga works. 

“I would say, probably, that the major paintings are 
as great as the Helga things, but he wouldn't have done 
them if he hadn't done the Helga things." 

The sudden interest in Mr. Wyeth’s newest work 
seems sure to renew the controversy that has surrounded 
the artist since his paintings first gained prominence in 
the 1940’s. Then, as today, some saw in Mr. Wyeth's art a 
subtle blend of abstraction and realism, while others dis¬ 
missed his work as sentimental evocations of an unreal 
world. 

All of which is unlikely to bother Leonard E. B. An¬ 
drews, the publishing entrepreneur and art collector who 
last April bought the entire group of Helga paintings, and 
their copyrights, for a sum in the “many millions of dol¬ 
lars." He said that he planned to send the pictures on an 
international tour of museums, beginning at the National 
Gallery of Art in Washington from May through Labor 
Day next year. 

Mrs. Wyeth, in last week's interviews, said that as 


Drop Out in Mid-Career? 


By DONAL HENAHAN 

I hope you were as cheered as 1 was to read recently 
that Van Clibum paid frequent visits to the Manhattan 
town house of his old friends Imelda and Ferdinand 
Marcos, who kept three Steinway grands at the ready 
for just such occasions. I had not thought of the enig¬ 
matic Mr. Clibum for a long time and perhaps you had 
not. either. In fact, there must be many young music lis¬ 
teners to whom Van Clibum is merely a name in Amer¬ 
ican history, like John Philip Sousa. 

Whether Mr. CliLum actually sal down at the Marcos 
Steinways and played, and if so, what, the news report 
failed to say. But 1 think he would not resist running off a 
few scales, at least, and maybe a bit of Chopin. What 
heartens me is the realization that an audience of sorts 
would have attended to these impromptu performances. 
Somebody may know, then, if Van Clibum still can play. 

To anyone who followed Mr. Chbum’s perplexing ca¬ 
reer the news that he still might be persuaded to sit down 
at a piano occasionally, for whatever audience, can only 
be a comfort. It is better than imagining him holed up 
somewhere like Gloria Swanson in “Sunset Boulevard." 
thumbing through his clippings. It is less depressing than 
remembering him only as the most famous dropout in 
Untied Slates concert history. I put it that way to allbw 
room for argument over the defection of Glenn Gould, a 
Canadian pianist who also tired of concert life. Mr. Gould, 
however, continued to record prolificully after abandon¬ 
ing live performance and kept the public aware of his ac- 
tivuic.s by writing inimitably fey polemical prose and by 
cultivanng a network of critics and journalists lo promote 
his legend of inaccessibility. Mr. Clibum. by contrast, 
(hough apparently visible enough socially, has been a rec¬ 
luse ani&ucully for nearly a decade. 

In the beginning. Mr. Clibum's playing certainly de¬ 
served much of the praise heaped upon it. He had a con¬ 
test-winner's technique, of course, but it was his ardent 
style and unabashed display of temperament that made 
such a startling impression on listeners in a postwar time 
when most young pianists were concentrating on perfect¬ 
ing a fashionable kind of brilliant but heartless accuracy. 
His storybook triumph in 1958 at the Tchaikovsky Interna¬ 
tional Piano Competition m Moscow, which made him an 
American culture hero, also made him a rich man. 

Within a couple of years, however, Mr. Clibum’s 
playing began to go into a decline. He appeared to be 
lucky in that the music he played best happened to be the 
music the public loved most. He wore out the Tchaikovsky 
First and the Rachmaninoff Third, his Moscow contest 
pieces, partly because they were what the audience de¬ 
manded. In fact, his own interests were similarly con¬ 
stricted. His occasional dips into Classical repertory 
sounded perfunctory and strangely slack, as if the pre-Ro- 
mantic sensibility were foreign to him. The suspicion 
grew even among warm admirers that Mr. Clibum's 
might be a musically narrow talent. And possibly Mr. Cli¬ 
bum, nut an insensitive man, began to share that suspi¬ 
cion. 

From the mid-1960's on, his appearances m New York 
became so infrequent that some critics begun to suspect 
his manager, the canny Sol Hurok, of trying to conserve 
the young pianist’s reputation. Despite Mr. Clibum's re¬ 
nown, to date he probably has given fewer recitals in 
Manhattan than any celebrated pianist in recent history. 
Now and then, he did turn up as a concerto suloist, gen¬ 
erally earning tepid reviews or worse. 

It was hard lo see how he could go on that way, and he 
did not. AHer a Toledo concert in 1978, Mr. Clibum reared 
from the stage and since then most uf his public appear¬ 


ances have been ceremonial, social or in furtherance of 
the Fort Worth piano competition that bears his still-fa¬ 
mous name. Even in his years of musical decline, how¬ 
ever, the public continued to be fascinated by him. His 
fee, which soared in the wake of his Moscow success and 
the New York ticker-tape parade that followed, remained 
as high as any in the music business. To this day, in fact, 
the Clibum name has nor lost its brand-name recognition 
— if he announced his return tu public performance 
tomorrow, he probably could name his fee. America 
sometimes forgets its artists, but not us celebrities. Van 
Clibum, thanks to some alchemical mixture of talent and 
public-relations, is sure of a niche in our celebrity pan¬ 
theon, along with such departed immortals as Stokowski, 
Toscanini and Jose Iturbi. 

And yet, Mr. Clibum is sull very much with us. At age 
52, he hardly can be reconciled to premature enshrine¬ 
ment. Virtuoso pianists, especially, often seem to be just 
finding themselves as artists at an age when other people 
are filing for Social Security. Judging by the durable ca¬ 
reers of such pianists as Arthur Rubinstein, Rudolf Ser- 
kin. Mieczyslaw Horszowjaki, Vladimir Horowitz. Wil¬ 
helm Kempff and Claudio Arrau, Mr. Clibum should now 
be in midpassage, his art and his craft ready to ripen. So 
what made Mr. Clibum, the most celebrated American- 
bum pianist who ever lived, give it ail up so early? The 
comfort of a large bank account? Musical boredom? A 
sudden loss of appetite for applause? Personal problems? 
Disenchantment with the tiresome life of a touring virtuo¬ 
so? 

Perhaps some combination of these factors, and a few 
others. My guess would be that a lack of intellectual curi- 
usity contributed must importantly to Mr. Clibum's in¬ 
ability to sustain a public career. His repertory, though it 
made occasional excursions into Classical and modem 
areas (Beethoven, Mozart. Prokofiev. Samuel Barber) 
never really challenged him to go beyond the sort of post- 
adolescent ardor that first made his playing famous. 
What we cannot know, of course, is what changes if any 
have taken place in Van Clibum's playing since his retire¬ 
ment — supposing, of course, that he still plays seriously 
and not merely to charm uncritical friends. In an inter¬ 
view last year, Mr. Clibum said he occasionally reads 
through new works that publishers send him and keeps his 
hand in with (he older composers. He even left dangling 
the possibility that one day he might return to public per¬ 
formance. though he did not sound very optimistic about 
that. 

What mysterious bundle of drives is it that keeps one 
extraordinarily talented artist active into venerable old 
age while another loses interest in comparative youth? 
Whatever those impulses may be, they probably are out of 
the control of the artist. Money cannot have everything to 
do with it: Stokowski. Rubinstein and Toscanini all were 
in comfortable circumstances, but were nonetheless 
driven to keep on performing almost until they dropped. 
Perhaps they had egos that no amount of artistic success 
and/or applause could ever satisfy. Perhaps they were 
simply limited men. absorbed all their lives in admiring 
their own talent and insatiably hungry for applause. If 
there were no more than that to it, Lhe decision of a Cli¬ 
bum or a Gould could seem perfectly sane and admirable, 
rather than a sign of temperamental weakness or failure 
of nerve. Somehow, I doubt it. 

For all l know, Van Clibum is practicing eight hours a 
day right now, preparing for a return to action that will 
refurbish his legend and put him in the boomerang class 
of Vladimir Horowitz. More likely, he will not risk losing 
his celebrity status by putting the question of his artistic 
maturity tu the test. After all, he already has a secure 
place in American cultural history and, lu a lesser extent, 
in musical history as well. 


her husband wanders around their farms in Chadds Ford, 
Pa., and in Cushing, Me., he is up to something far differ¬ 
ent from seeking picturesque tableaux. 

"If you're a race-car driver in the Grand Prix, don't 
you take chances?" she said. "Why can’t'you take a 
chance with art? He's not a bucolic artist who walks 
around farms looking for cracked wails. It's quite a differ¬ 
ent thing. He goes to the edge. That’s exactly what you're 
looking at in the Helga collection." 

WhaL does it mean to take risks while making a paint¬ 
ing? Mrs. Wyeth began by describing how her husband 
often seems to change in personality while he is painting 
— something she has herself experienced while modeling 
for him. 

"When 1 pose for him, I think, 'Here is the father of 
my sons, but he is an entirely different man,' ” she said. 

Mrs. Wyeth said her husband told her that Helga was 
one of his best models ever. “He said, ’Oh, my God, I've 
never had such a model. He has mentioned how quiet she 
was. bow she never spoke. She was a great model as far as 
posing. She would look at him and say, ‘You’ve only been 
painting and drawing for four hours.’ He'd almost fail 
over from exhaustion." 

Helga is Helga Testorf, a 54-year-old mother of four 
who lives in Chadds Ford, and who was for a time the 
nurse of Karl Kuemer, a farmer who was for many years 
a favorite subject in Mr. Wyeth's paintings. Mrs. Testorf 
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has refused to be interviewed since the news of the Helga 

paintings was released. . 

‘Mr. Wyeth has also declined to speak at length abuut 
Helga or about his convictions and working methods as 
an artist. Yet he did say. last week, that he considered two 
' previously published interviews - one m Life magazine 
in 1965, and another in a 1976 catalogue with Thomas Hov- 
ing. then the director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
—to remain his definitive public statements as an artist. 

In the 1965 interview, Mr. Wyeth told R^h^rd Mery- 
rnan of Life magazine that he would be stopped creatively 
if someone watched him while he painted. . .. 

••i never let anyone watch me painting, he said, i 
don’t want to be conscious of myself. i think it would be 
like somebody watching you have sex — painting is that 
personal to me." 

while Mr. Wyeth has said nothing publicly about his 
relationship to Helga. he has several times previously de¬ 
scribed his relationship to his models. 

“I am a very strange portrait painter, he tola Mr. 
Having in the 1976 interview. “Most portrait painters stay 
three or four feet away from the model. 1 don t, l may be 
six inches and sometimes even closer than that to the 
model. 1 like the communication. You can seen the pores 
and the act of breathing and you can almost feel the moist 

k** 1 In the Life magazine interview. Mr. WyeLh described 
in detail the painting of “The Patriot," his famousi por- 
trail of a Maine farmer, Ralph Cline, weanng his World 
War I uniform. 

“You see, I'm a secretive bastard, he said. That s 
why Ralph Cline fitted right in with me. Nobody knew he 
was posing and he loved that — maybe it was the Indian in 
him. He made a trapdoor with a lock on it to keep people 
out of the loft. Just what / love.” 

Mr. Wyeth also described his practice of roaming the 
lands around his Maine and Pennsylvania farms, seeking 
inspiration for his art. _ _ 

"I don’t say, ‘Well, now, I'm going to go out and rind 
something to paint.” Mr. Wyeth said. "To hell with that, 
you might as well stay at home and have a good glass of 
whisky. Really. 1 just walk a great deal over the country¬ 
side. I try to leave myself very blank—a kind of sounding 
board, all the time very open to catch a vibration, a tone 
from something or somebody, like Ralph Cline. 

“1 wish i could paint without me existing — that just 
my hands were there. When I'm alone in the woods, 
across these fields, I forget all about myself, I don't exist. 
I'd just, as soon walk around with no clothes on.** 

Such comments help to illuminate what Mrs. Wyeth' 
means when she speaks of "the edge,” and “taking 
chances" in art. 

As she said of her husband last week, “he's a man 
who loves to play a very dangerous game with life. He 
loves to go right to the edge, and not quite go over. A very, 
very dangerous man. He loves the challenge, but he never 
loses control.” 

While acknowledging the possibility of sexual feeling 
in a close artist-model relationship, Mrs. Wyeth says she 
believes such feelings were never consummated in Mr. 
Wyeth’s relationship with Helga. “If there is this sexual 
thing,” she said, "if he went over the bounds it wouldn’t 
be a painting. He would lose the magic. It would go.” 


Musical Shorthand' ^ BY Al^lOIMICCI/'Piniles Edited by Eugene T. Maieska 


ACROSS 
1 Casaba 
6 Zeno follower 

II-juris 

14 Bribe 

17 Body shop 

18 Stevens or 
Dallas 

19 Youmans-Cae¬ 
sar hit: 1924 

21 Brown-Freed 
hit: 1935 

23 Greeks of yore 

24 Stan of a 
Dostoyevsky 
title 

25 Olive's folks 

26 Freshwater 
fish 

28 -on the line 

(be truthful) 

29 Last Supper 
painting 

30 Perry's 
creator 

31 Overseas 
residence 

34 Wallet bill 

35 "Henry VI. 
Part II" 
character 

36 Aviation agey. 

37 Member of the 
wedding 

38Cheech's 

sidekick 

40 Fain-Kahai 
hit: 1938 

42 Mmes. of 
Spain 

43 Former 
5-franc coin in- 
Brussels 

I 46 Oahu cookouL 

47 Board game 
and Italian city 

51 Beethoven's is 
inG 

52 Energy source 

53 Algonquian 
people 

56 Boxer Lee- 

of Joe Louis's 
day 

57 Rumor 

58 Place for a 
"steak-out" 

60 Diva Adelina 

61 "6 Rms- 

Vu" 

62 March king 

63 Jones-Kahn 
hit: 1924 

65 Artist Andrea 
del- 

67 Kind of bullet: 
Abbr. 

68 Porter’s "- 

Went to Haiti" 

70 Dais V.l.P. 

71 Tuck or 
Laurence 

72 Spanish “L" 

73 Least cordial 

75 Interrogative 
expressions 

76 Half ■ 

77 Stravinsky’s 

"-du 

Printemps” 

79 Greek peak 

81 Clean the 
board 


11 M2 113 


[14 115 116 


126 127 


[31 |32 


143 144 145 


148 149 150 


154 155 


165 166 


168 [69 


[74^™75 


164 185 


166 187 


[90 191 192 193 


[95 I 96 


[106 1107 1108 


82 Ring decisions, 
lor short 

83 Kern-Hammer- 
stein hit: 1927 

86 Unworthy of 

88 Prepares eggs, 
in a way 

89 Opera mecca 

90 Changed the 
color 

94 Zilch 

95 Free as a bird 

97 Composer 
Banok 

98 Kan. city 

99 Tune 

101 Cry of surprise 

102 She, in Paris 

103 Less naive 

104 Lament 

106 Start of a 1936 
Porter hit 

110 To such an 
extent 

111 Van Gogh's 

"-Aries" 

112 Was a good 
child 

113 Noshed 

114 Prefix for corn 
or cycte 

115 Palindromic 
belief 

116 Evitaor Juan 

DOWN 

1 Spoiled 

2 Regal fur 

3 Professional’s 
antithesis 


4 Make goo-goo 
eyes 

5 Modern, in 
Mannheim 

6 Panache 

7 Polanski flick 

8 Danube 
tributary 

9 Ladens’ org. 

10 Reindeer's kin 

11 Piggeries 

12 Celestial 
sighting 

13 Dubin-Warren 
hit: 1934 

14 Extend one's 
visit 

15 In posses¬ 
sion of 

16 Pons mail 

17 Emilio of 
fashion 

18 Astronauts' 
workshop 

20 Estuary 

22 Reef material 

27 Beaver 
creation 

30 Renown 

31 Soprano 
Berger 

32 Bigwig 

33 Scenario 

37 Child, to a 

Roman chef 

39 Barcelona 
bear 

40 Porter hit: 

1934 


41 Man maker? 

42 Phidian 
creation 

43 Card game 
akintobezique 

44 Lasts 

45 Pitcher Tiant 

48 Trowbridge 
trucks 

49 Copy . 

50 Toothsome 

51 First Tevye 

52 “Gymnope- 
dies” 
composer 

54 Of a historic 
interval 

55 Local cinemas, 
for short 

58 Has mercy 

59 Canticle 

64 Compound-word 
separation 

66 “Un bel di," 
for one 

69 “Uneasy lies 
the head that 

wears- 

Shak. 

74 Wicker’s “A 
Time-“ 

76 “Gina body 
-—body 
..Bums 

78 Part of NATO 

80 Auctioneer's 
cry 


83 Health-food 
favorite 

84 Spanish or 
Western 


92 Field-hockey 
team 

93 Challenged 

94 Comaneci or 
Boulanger 


85 Lupe of old Boulanger 

flicks a-. , 

86 Two-pronged l,lle 


™ ‘ «u*l«ungea 97 Puff up 

*" S ‘™ raeru 100 Arafat’s org. 

87 Slip by 102 Salinger hem. 

88 Pasture sound ine 6 io ^ 

90 Comic from }!? ~ u (amen) 

Lima. Ohio Campaigned 
_ , 107 Janeor John 

91 Start of a Bern- 108 Japan’s Feast 
stein-Comden- of Lanterns 
Green hit: 1953 109 Go one better 

a®*® To PREVIOUS PIIBie 
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The GSS pardon case 


BASEBALL 


LAW REPORT/Asher Felix Landau 

In the Supreme Court sitting as the who bad the necessary fac3ftfes to 
High Court of Justice before the investigate die .matter fully before 
President, Justice Meir Shamgar, the making-his recommendation. 
Deputy-President, Justice Miriam Moreover, there is also the possibfl- 
Ben-Porat , and Justice Aharon Jty of judicial review of the presi- 
Barak, in the matter of Yitzhak Bar- dent's decision. It was dear, howev- 
zilai and others, petitioners, versus er, that since a derision to grant a 
the Government of Israel and others, pardon before conviction always m- 
respondents (H.C. 428186, 429186, voFved a conflict between the in- 
431186, 446186,448/86,463186). . terest of equality before the law and 

(This article is a continuation of the some other vital external interest. 
Law Report that appeared last Fri- the power of pardon in such cases 
day.) . • should be exercised very sparingly. 


tricrrrr^r w- ■ _ - * • - THE IDEAL authority to grant a 

JUSTICE Minam Ben-Porat, con- pardon, said Justice Ben-Porat, was 
cumng with Justice Shamgar, dealt the president of the state, represent- 


first with the cases of. Reuven and 
Matana, quoted by him, and relating 
in particular to the opinion of Justice 
Barak that they did not contain a 
clear ruling as to the president's 
power of pardon before conviction. 

After dose analysis her conclusion 
was that the contrary applied. She 
also cited the judgment of Justice 
Haim Cohn (for many years the 
attorney-general) in the Reuven 
case, in which be referred to the 
grant of a presidential pardon before 
conviction as a standard practice. 
These two factors, she said, bad an 
important bearing on what the court 
should now decide /considering also 
ts that the legislature had not made any 
move to change the effect of the 
above decisions. It was also true, she 
said, that later legislation sometimes 
created a change in existingiaws, but 
she had found no convincing basis 
for departing from the existing prac¬ 
tice and the above precedents. 

Justice Ben-Porat then considered 
the question at issue in the tight of 
the language of section II (b) of the 
Basic Law: the President of (he 
State. In this regard she referred to 
Article 16 of the Palestine Order-in- 
Coundl of 1922, under which the 
I high commissioner under the British 
f Mandate was specifically 
empowered to pardon an offender 
before he was tried. She pointed out, 
however, that since she and her 


the president of the state, represent¬ 
ing the people. As was said by an 
American authority died by Justice 
Shamgar, “...Crime is ah offence 
against the people, prosecuted in the 
qame of die people, and the people 
.alone can bestow mercy by pardon- 
...the people may confer the pardon¬ 
ing power upon any officer or board 
that they see fir.” From the point of 
view of the separation of powers, the 
president exercises residuary or re¬ 
serve power, and should act only 
when the desired object-cannot be 
aebievedby another authority of the 
state. 

Justice Ben-Porat agreed with Jus¬ 
tice Sharng ar that DO fanh; could be 

found withfhe grounds upon which 
the president acted. She also agreed 
that in view of the attorney-general's 
intimation that a police inquiry 
would be conducted, there was no 
need for the court to (Lai with that 
subject. 

JUSTICE Aharon Barak dissented 
from bis colleagues. He agreed, 
however, as to the standing of the 
petitioners to approach the court 
although some of them did not have 
a direct personal interest in the sub¬ 
ject of the petitions, and he also 
agreed that there was no need for the 
court to deal with the question of a 
police inquiry. 

He also agreed that the president 
of the state could not be brought 


ciently wide to cover that power, the 
principal question was the purpose 
for which me section was enacted. 

Justice Ben-Porat then dealt with 
the two objectives in granting a par¬ 
don. It was tree that before the law 
provided for the Tehearing of a cri¬ 
minal case, the main purpose of a 
pardon was to reverse an injustice 
done to a convicted person. Howev¬ 
er, there was also the other objec¬ 
tive, the public interest, and in her 


organs of the state, including the 
president. This was an essential fea¬ 
ture of a democratic regime, ft being 
tiie task of the court to judge the acts 
of the executive in accordance with 
basic constitutional and legal stan¬ 
dards. 

- In regard particularly to the power 
of pardon, be cited the words of the 
great political scientist, Jeremy 
Bentham, “From pardon power un¬ 
restricted, come impunity to deHn- 


view the decisions in the cases of J 

Reov e “a»dM^asw,Sdthe KKlftiTC 

opinion that the pub|c taterest 

* so-neomes preval oifer the m . -- - 


of trying an offender, or caaqrifcc&g Tj 
his trial. ' < 

Justice Barak had also agreed that j 
there could be cases, such as that of a - 
suspect suffering from a malignant 
disease, in which a pardon would be € 
preferable to his being tried, of to * 
staying bis prosecution, but he did 
not regard this feature as justifying a 
wide interpretation of section 11(b). ^ 
However, she was of opinion that in 


dSbmtion of government, from dfis- ‘ 
solution of government, dissolution 
of political society." 

Justice Barak then considered the 
meaning of the term “offender* 1 in 
section n(b) of the Basic Law, and 
concluded that that term itself gave 
no answer to the question before the 
court. It dearly included a person 
who had been convicted, but could 
also refer to others whose cases had 
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certain circumstances a vital pubbe. reaped that final stage. It was 

interest could justify a pardon before necessary, therefore, to examine the 
trial- legislative purpose of the section. . 

_ , ' ‘ Justice Barak then referred to the 

JUSTICE Ben-Porat then analysed Transition Law of 1949, the first 
various situations relating to sus- Israeli statute which conferred upon 
pects or persons already accused the president of the state the power 
where a choice had to be - made of pardon. After he had reviewed 
between the conflicting interests of tjj e material which was considered at 
the person concerned and of the t h at time by the Law Committee of 
public. The attorney-general, for tjjg provisional Council of State, his 
example, in deciding whether or not con clusi on was that there was no 
a police investigation should be con- indication of the extent of the presi- 
ducted or completed, assuming he dent's pardoning power, and it was 
was empowered so to decide, would be clear that the council did not base 
justified in taking into account the itself on any particular model, and 
public interest. The same would app- certainly not on the powers of the 
ly to his decision as to wheth er to English monarch, the high commis- 
order a person to be tried, or to stay gioner, or the president of the U.S. 
a prosecution. .. Moreover, as emerged from an 


Indeed, if, as some authorities bad -opinion of the former attorn ey- 


held, the police were obliged for law 
to investigate a complaint of the 
commission'of a felony, a pardon 
k would be the only way of halting the 
* process if it endangered a vital public 
interest such as the security of the 
state. 

Another example related to the' 
admissibility of privileged evidence 
under section 44(a) of the Evidence 
Ordinance (New Version) of 1971. 
as considered in . the case of Livni 
(Miscellaneous Applications 838/84 
- see The Jerusalem Port, January 
14,1985). 

In that case the court considered 
the power of a Supreme Court jus¬ 


tice (not involved in a particular foe court snquw oasensen on an 
criminal case) to decide whether the 'anateis of the law and not on fte 
privilege claimed in respect of cer- psjratomalyas of the le^tore. 
tain evidence by the' prime minister The Basic Law, the P resident of 
3 K ‘ ' the State was an autonomous and 


or minister of defence in the interests 
of state security should be upheld, or 
whether the other interest, that, of 
doing justice, should be preferred. 
The court pointed out that if it held 
that the evidence should be dis¬ 
closed, it was still open to the pro¬ 
secution not to proceed with the 
case, even if this would lead to the 
accused's acquittal. 

In the Livni case. Justice Barak 
himself described the conflict of in¬ 
terests, adding that “this straggle is 
particularly sharp m our case, since 
on the one hand we are zealous in 
demanding fairness in criminal pro¬ 
ceedings and maintaining public 


confidence in them...while on the ™ Zld saM 

other hand we are subject to con- mtifi. of 

sidemhle secaritv risks, which have- Justice Barak, that the power ot 

b^S fo^SSd.” ■ pardon exercised in countries having 

k^Vdidnot fem^said Justice Ben- 
Porat, that -co^g^pr^; 

dents power of pm^nheforeOT other EaxTSie could be 

SSsstmssm ssagaaisairti’s 

• prime minister or some other minis- A 

ter, usually the minister of justice, JUSTICE Barak then analysed the 


general. Prof. Yitzhak Zamir, the 
Law, Justice and Constitution Com¬ 
mittee of the Knesset, in considering 
the proposed Basic Law: the Presi¬ 
dent of the State, winch would abro¬ 
gate the Transition Law of 1949 in 
this respect, intended clearly that the 
term “offender” should refer only to 
a person already convicted of an 


However, Justice Barak said he 
was not prepared to attach too much 
weight to the legislative -history of 
the section iu question. We did not 
know the intention of those mem¬ 
bers of lie £nesset who were not on 
the Law Committee, and in any case 
the court should base itself “on an 


latme, dealing with fee constitutional 
framework of the state. The court, 
therefore, must take a “spacious 
view” of the I*w, as expressed by 
American Justice Felix Frankfurter, 
bearing in mind, in the words of 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, that 
“a pardon in our days is not a private 
act of grace from an individual hap¬ 
pening to possess power. Itisapart 
of the constitutional scheme. " 
Moreover, as Justice John Mar¬ 
shall, of tire U.S. once said, “...the 
primary source for analysing the 
scope of (the power of pardon) is our 
own republican system of govern¬ 
ment.” He therefore concluded, said 


power of pardon of the English 
monarch, pointing out that that pow¬ 
er was based upon the conception 
that the king was the source of all 
law. His prerogative was unlimited. 
He was the source of prosecutions 
and therefore of pardons. Neverthe¬ 
less, a leading authority, Edwards, 
had said that despite the king's abso¬ 
lute power, “such practice (of grant¬ 
ing a pardon before conviction) is 
out of harmony with modern views 
as to the propriety of granting dis¬ 
pensation before the normal process 
of the criminal law has run its 
course.” We could be guided, said 
Justice Barak, by the practice fol¬ 
lowed by the English monarch to¬ 
day. 

' In regard to the power of pardon 
of the president of the U.S-, Justice 
Barak quoted from an American 
case that “at the time of the adoption 
of the Constitution, American 
statesmen were conversant with the 
laws of England, and familiar with 
the prerogatives exercised by the 
crown. Hence, when the words “to 
grant pardons” were used in the 
constitution, they convey to the 
mind the authority as exercised by 
the English crown, or by its repre¬ 
sentatives in the colonies. At that 
time, both English men and Amer¬ 
icans attached the same meaning to 
fee word “pardon.” The position 
was, therefore, said Justice Barak, 
that fee basis of the power of pardon 
in England and fee U.S. was entirely 
different from that m Israel. In fee 
U.S. the president was fee chief 
executive authority, and responsible 
for fee administration of fee law. In 
Israel the president had no executive 
powers. It was dear that generally 
speaking, the situation in England 
and fee U.S. could guide us in inter¬ 
preting onr laws since they too had 
democratic regimes. That, however, 
did not apply to fee nature of fee 
power of pardon in those countries. 

Justice Barak then examined the 
power of pardon in various Euro¬ 
pean countries, and in India and the 
Philippines, pointing out feat also in 
those countries fee power could be 
exercised only after conviction. He 
then tinned to consider the presi¬ 
dent's power in Israel in the light of 
the principle of the separation of 
powers and the place of the pres¬ 
idential pardon in the general consti¬ 
tutional framework of fee state. 

In his view, the power of the 
president was additional to that of 
other state authorities. It was the 
other authorities - fee police, fee 
prosecution and the courts - which 
had the power, and also the facili¬ 
ties, to deal with all the stages of a 
suspect being examined, charged, 
and brought to trial. It was oot 
intended feat fee president should 

'*^2fmfra3ie^mi)^^ exeras^o^fje 

- ofeer^StatefcMftor-' 

ities. 

It was reasonable that the presi¬ 
dent would enter the picture after 
fee courts had fulfilled their func¬ 
tion. They had fee administrative 
and nonnative ability to decide as to 
innocence or guilt, but fee president 
bad no means to investigate fee 
truth. 

Another feature was that there 
was no direct judicial review of fee 
president’s exercise of his power. 
True, his decisions in regard to par¬ 
don could be reviewed indirectly, 
but that was not sufficient- For 
example, if he pardoned a particular 
person, but refused to pardon some¬ 
one else, that latter person would 
have no remedy. It was unreason¬ 
able to assume that that same legisla¬ 
ture which placed fee president 
beyond the reach of fee courts would 
grant him pardoning powers in place 

. of the powers of other authorities 
who could be brought before the 
courts. 

IT HAD been argued that the de- 
sired result could be achieved by 
recognizing the legal power of the 
president to grant a pardon before 
conviction, but, as is fee case in 
England, ensuring feat he does not 
in practice exercise that power. He 
could not accept feat solution, said 
Justice Barak. Firstly, constitutional 
norms could not be built on hopes. 
Basic principles of government were 
not binlt on the assumption that all 
would proceed as planned. Second¬ 
ly, the very existence of a power 
created a temptation to exercise it. 
The president would be exposed to 
pressures. 

The heed to regard fee president 
as fee symbol of the state, and to 
isolate mm from political rivalries, 
demanded that his power of pardon 
be clearly excluded until an offender 
had been convicted. Thirdly, jutinal 
review of the president's pardoning 
power if he intervenes in the activi¬ 
ties of other authorities was likely to 
be ineffective, for if he acts within his 
lawful powers, fee power of the 
court to interfere would be severely 
limited. 

He was aware, said Justice Barak, 
that sometimes very exceptional 
situations could arise in which, from 
the practical point of view, it would 
perhaps be desirable that the pres^ 
ideutial power of pardon should be 
extended as now argued. However, 
feds factor was not sufficiently co¬ 
gent, in his view, to justify the grant 
of tbarpower. 

In his opinion, the Israel legisla¬ 
ture did not intend to constitute the 
president as an authority above all 
other authorities in the state, and did 
not intend that be should be able to 
intervene in- the powers of other 
authorities responsible for the con¬ 
duct of criminal justice; He was of 
opinion, therefore, that fee presi¬ 
dent was empowered to grant a par¬ 
don only to an offender who bad 
been convicted of an offence-by fee 
courts. , , 

For fee above reasons, and by 
majority decision, fee petitions were 
dismissed. The judgment was. 
given on August 6,1986. 


Ferocious Tigers 
savage Bosox 


NEW YORK (AP). - The Detroit 
Tigers turned Fenway Park into a 
driving range on Saturday, whacking 
21 hits en route to a 12-6 victory over 
the American League East-leading 
Boston Red Sox. 

It was the most hits made by the 
Tigers in a game since they collected 
23 in Texas on July7,1978. The loser 
was Dennis “Oil Can” Boyd, 11-9, 
who gave up all the Detroit hits. 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Royals 4, Yankees 2 
Hal McRae's two-run double cap¬ 
ped a three-run sixth inning. 

Blue Jays 13, Rangers 
Ernie Whitt drove in four runs 
with two doubles and a single. lead¬ 
ing Jimmy Key and Toronto. 

Indians 2, Orioles 
Phil Niekro won the 309th game of 
his career, losing his shutout in the 
ninth inning on an Eddie Murray 
homer. 

Brewers 6. White Sox 5 
Pinch-hitter Ben OgiJvje hit a two- 
run triple in the eighth inning to lift 
Milwaukee over Chicago. 

Mariners 7, Twins 6 
Alvin Davis hit a two-out solo 
home run in the ninth inning to boost 
Seattle over Minnesota. 

Angels 5, A’s 2 

Right-hander Mike Witt pitched 


SOCCER 


one-hit ball following Dwayne Mur¬ 
phy's first-inning solo homer and 
Doug Deduces move in three runs. 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cubs5,ExposO 

Rookie Jamie Moyer retired the 
first 19 batters he faced and pitched a 
one-hitter. 

Cardinals 3, Mets 1 
John Morris's triple off Roger 
McDowell scored Terry Pendleton 
to break a 1-1 tie in the 11th inning. 

Dodgers 6, Giants 5 
Steve Sax keyed a five-run fourth 
inning with a two-run single, and Los 
Angeles withstood a four-run ninth 
inning to beat San Francisco. 

Pirates 6, Phillies 1 

PlulDes 6, Pirates 0 
Tom Hume and Kent Tekulve 
combined on a one-hitter, and Mike 
Schmidt and Juan Samuel bomered 
in the nightcap. Sid Bream drove in 
four runs with a homer and three 
singles to lead the Pirates in fee 
opener. 

Reds 4, Padres 1 

Hot-hitting Buddy Bell hit a three- 
run homer, fus third in two days, and 
Bill Gullickson pitched a strong 
game. 

Astros 7, Braves 4 
Kevin Bass drove in three runs. 


byPAULKOHN 




HOMER-HITTERS. ~ Mike Schwartz of the Phillies and Sid Bream of 
the Pirates gave balls harsh treatment. 
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From the change -room 


TEL AVIV. - Avi Cohen, the 
national team captain who wanted to 
sign for Glasgow Rangers, yesterday 
joined Maccabi Tel Aviv at their 
training camp in Germany. The 
management of Maccabi Tel Aviv 
claim that they have persuaded 
Cohen to remain wife the club and to 
forego his last chance of football 
abroad. Cohen is 29 years of age. 
Cohen’s lawyer says all his options 
are still open. 

Since his return from playing and 
training with the Scottish club for 
several weeks, only to find his Tel 
Aviv club strongly opposed to re¬ 
leasing him, Cohen and his lawyer 
demanded a five year contract from 
Maccabi Tel Aviv. Cohen also wants 
a promise feat he will be appointed 


coach or manager of Maccabi Tel 
Aviv when his playing career ends 
with fee team. 

Meanwhile, the Maccabi Tel Aviv 
attack has been strengthened wife 
the signing of Oded Macbness, the 
30-year-old striker twin, who be¬ 
came famous playing for Maccabi 
Netanya. 

The exodus of Israel teams going 
abroad for pre-season training 
camps will reach its peak this week. 
Hapoel Tel Aviv are already in 
Romania. While they await fee sign¬ 
ing of Zahi Armeti, two new faces in 
the Hapoel squad this season will be 
goalkeeper Giora Ant man, from 
Hapoel Haifa, and Yehuda Zaguri, 
the midfield player from Maccabi 
Yavne. 


Botham is back 


LONDON (Reuter). - All-rounder 
Ian Botham has been recalled to the 
^t^nd side'for tfiS'ihnid and fina( 
Test -against New^Zealand at the " 
Oval starting on Thursday. 

With England needing to win to 
save the series, fee England selec¬ 
tors have selected the strongest side 
available, inchxding opener Graham 
Gooch, who is not available for fee 
tour of Australia later this year. 


Allan Lamb has also been recalled 
a recognition both of his undoubted 
class apd somcJorilliant batting in fee ■ 
j^uhfycfc&mpionship. Opener Mar- 
tyn Moxon and all-rounder Derek 
Pringle have been dropped. 

Team: Graham Gooch, Bffl Athty, David 
G«mr, Mike Gattfaft (Captain), Altai Lamb, 
fao Botham, Peter WBky, Joha Eadwrcy, Pfcfl 
EdWoods, Brace Breach, Graham Dmcy, Glad¬ 
stone SmaB. 


Sonic St bK .4» I4>* 

SATURDAY'S GAMES: 

Detroit 12. BoatoH 6$ Ovdud 2, Baltimore 1: 
Toronto 13. Texas 1: Knaas City 4. New York 
i MBwaokcc &, Chicago 5; Seattle 7. Minnesota 
iz Cafflbrnia 5. Oakland 2. 


TENNIS 


According to form 

TORONTO (AP). - Second-seeded 
Boris Becker of West Germany out¬ 
lasted Jonathan Canter of the Un¬ 
ited States 7-6 (7-4), 7-6 (7-3) to 
advance to the finals of fee Player's 
International Tennis Tournament 
here. 

Becker's opponent in the final will 
be Stefan Edberg of Sweden, who 
polished off Sonth African Christo. 
Steyn 6-1,6-2 in the other semi-final. 
Two hours earlier, Steyn had played 
his rain-delayed quarter-final match 
against Kevin Curren of the United 
States and advanced with a 7-6 (8-6), 
7-6 (8-ti) win. 

In Los Angeles, tournament 
favourites Martina Navratilova and 
Chris Evert Uoyd will dispute the 
final of the Los Angeles Women’s 
Tennis Tournament. Navratilova, 
fee number one seed, beat Helen 
Sukova of Czechoslovakia 7-6 (7-2), 
6-1 in one semi-final, while Evert- 
Lloyd, fee number two seed, dis¬ 
posed of her compatriot and number 
four seed, Pam Shriver, 64,64. 


Rebels recalled! r% 

WELLINGTON, (AFP).’- The 
New Zealand rugby selectors have 
named 10 rebel playeis who had 
played in South Africa in a team to 
play Australia next week, sparking 
protests from anti-apartheid activists 
here. 
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SATURDAY'S GAMES: 

SL Loots 3, New York 1, II imtafEK Us 
Anjctks 6. San Fnacfaro Si FtRsfam* 4. 
PMbMpNa 1,1st punr: PM b d tl p hh 4. f¥t- 
•berth 4.2nd tsmr; Cinc i n na ti 4, San Dkgs I: 
CMcrgo 5. Mootiml •: Hoorioa 1, Atlanta 4, 


Israelis eliminated 

MADRID (AFP). - Adrian Moor- 
housc of Britain swam a new Euro¬ 
pean record time for the men's 100 
metres breaststroke in heats yester¬ 
day for the World Swimming Cham¬ 
pionships event here. 

His time of lmin. 2.28sec. broke 
the record of Italy's Gianni Ninervi- 
ni, who swam lmin. 2.61sec. at Pez- 
zaro in Italy on August 20.19S5. 

Both Israelis were eliminated after 
their heats. Eyal Stiegman came 
fourth in Us beat ©f fee 100m., wife a 
time of1:05.59, but this was not good 
enough to qualify him for the last 16 
swimmers. Segev Porat was 6ifa in his 
heat of the 200m. freestyle, with a 
time of 1:54.36, but be too failed to 
qualify. 


Record-breaker 

COLOGNE (AFP). - Bulgaria’s 
Iordanka Donkova, who only four 
days ago equalled fee world record 
for fee 100M hurdles, yesterday 
achieved her ambition when she 
fopket^e ax-y caprild qjark* 

In fact, she broke it twice in one 
day, clocking 12.34 in 3 heat and 
then 12.29 later. 


Motor-raring 

AMd Prtitt won the Austrian Grand Prtx fa 
l:21.Z2ba MdarcnTag. 


ATTENTION 
BRITISH CITIZENS 
LIVING ABROAD 

v life,“ Ibrown I «* ipLUVffl* 

f- J:: ■ * (AndrewBrown,of _ ■ sJE W*. 1 

6 Orchard Grove, Majriai’‘ ^ 1 ' “ 




pm 


ap: 


smM 

(Jote Phillip Smith, of 
21A Ffighfield Read, Enfield, 
Middlesex EN62DJR) 

JONES 

. (Albert David Jones, of - 
11 Chariton Court. 
London NW1) 


86 * 


If you were registered as an elector in the UK within 
the last 5 years you can now vote in UK parliamentary and European 

Parliament elections. 

Your vote will be cast*in the constituency in which you were last 

registered before leaving the UK. 

In order to qualify you will have to fill in a declaration form and 

return it by 10th October 1986 

(15th September if you were previously resident in Northern Ireland). 

Forms and an explanatory leaflet are available from your nearest 

diplomatic or consular post 

PLEASE LET OTHER BRITISH CITIZENS KNOW THAT 
THEY MAY ALSO BE ELIGIBLE TO VOTE IN THE UK. 
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ECONOMIC HEWS 

Ad executives defend controversial practice 


Monday, August 18,1986 The Jerusalem Post 


The ploy of sex: Ads that entice 


By MICHAL YUDELMAN 
Jerusalem Post Reporter 

The upturned posterior of a mode! 
posing in a Gideon Oberson bathing 
suit in huge poster advertisements 
created a public uproar this summer, 
causing ullra-Orthodox and feminist 
circles to dose ranks in protest. The 
religious community regarded the 
poster as obscene, while feminists 
declared it was degrading to women. 

The protest had hardly died down 
when a new bus-shelter ad made its 
debut, with a semi-nude beauty de¬ 
claring: -My Body-His Head. "The 
ad was meant to sell Rosh Indiani 
fashions, but feminists contended 
that it attributed physical qualities to 
women, while portraying intellec¬ 
tual ones as male. 

The list of controversial advertise¬ 
ments is quite long: The *‘I love it 
when they touch me" jeans ad; the 
public-service television spot that 
featured bra-less women in tight T- 

shirts aimed at encouraging 
grapefruit sales: seductive scenes be¬ 
tween a boy and a girl exchanging 
sweets; posters of women in bathing 
suits that hint at violence and even 
lesbianism. Even the animated 
"Miss Lucy" film advertisement has 
been alleged to equate women with a 
piece of meat, ready to be devoured. 

Despite mounting protests against 
such advertising, which led to a 
series of bus-shelter torchings by 
ultra-Orthodox protesters last 
spring, as well as a host of less- 
publicized spray-paintings by femin¬ 
ists. advertising executives insist that 
most of the public does not dis¬ 
approve. Moreover, they contend 
that advertising is no more risque 
than it was several years ago. 

Advertising executives maintain 
that there is nothing wrong with 
being daring and audacious, trying 
to make a dent in the public aware¬ 
ness. Indeed many like the con¬ 
troversy surrounding their ads for 
the extra publicity it generates. Most 
will add “within the limits of good 
taste," but good taste is a highly 
subjective judgment. One executive 
points out that the “Miss Lucy" 
campaign, which offended feminists, 
was conceived by a woman. 

Ad executive Ya'acov Franco 
says the Oberson model's pose did 
not offend him in the slightest. In¬ 
deed. he praises it for having 
attention-grabbing elements vital for 
purchasing decision. Moreover, 
Franco maintains that the Oberson 
posture is a variation on the posture 



Unwanted attention: Advertising executives say suggestive ads, like 
this for Pilpel bathing suits, create an image. But, as Topper found. 


not everyone indentifies with' it. 

he introduced with his Bail Jeans 
advertisement, which showed the 
backside of a woman in skin-tight 
jeans, under the slogan “I Love It 
When They Touch Me." 

“And it made a lot of noise, which 
made people aware of that line of 
jeans and prevented it from dis¬ 
appearing among all the other pro¬ 
ducts." Franco says. 

He concedes thqf because it 
offended such a large number of 
women, the Oberson ad may not 
have been so good for sales. “In the 
case of jeans, it's more acceptable to 
sell sex as well as being intended for 
both men and women," he says. 

In general. Franco explains, an 
advertisement must arouse interest 
in the public. Buying decisions are 
made on an emotional level, so an 
image must be created for the pro¬ 
duct with which the public can iden¬ 
tify. 

This is what Franco says he 
attempted with Smash bathing suits, 
made by Gottex. Younger women 
were put off by the solid, conserva¬ 
tive Gottex image and so he formu¬ 
lated a wholly different image for 
Smash. 

Ronnie ArieJy. of Ariely Adver- 


(Ayalon.IPPA) 

rising Ltd., maintains that most 
Israeli advertising is not daring 
enough, usually because the adver¬ 
tisers themselves are afraid to let the 
agencies go ahead with more innova¬ 
tive ideas. 

“The beautiful thing about adver¬ 
tising is its novelty, its different qual¬ 
ity." he says. “My philosophy is not 
to develop the style of the advertis¬ 
ing agency but the style of the client, 
of the product being advertised. Ev¬ 
ery company being advertised must 
have its own character, which is 
created and formed over the years by 
advertising. Its character can be 
pleasant, fatherly, friendly or 
aggressive. Our ad for Anina cheese, 
for instance, is not based on a ration¬ 
al approach but on an emotional 
one.” 

Nonetheless. Ariely notes that an 
advertising agent must examine 
whether the ad will offend a certain 
part of the market by conducting 
audience tests before launching a 
campaign. The slogan “My Boay - 
His Head” may appeal to one part of 
the market, but may alienate women 
over 30. Ariely says that his com¬ 
pany conducts several tests and sur¬ 


veys to see how the public will acoept 
a given advertisement. 

“We checked the public response 
to the ad for Bank Leumi, which 
shows a young woman sitting on 
horseback, for instance, to connote 
the advantage that a bank account 
gives vou. Before running it, we had 
to check whether people would think 
it was nonsense - What does a horse 
have to do with a bank? But people 
liked it and smiled in response.” 

Ad executives maintain that 
advertising in Israel has not become 
more blatantly sexual over the past 
few years. But because advertising 
on outdoor posters and bus stops has 
become more prevalent, whatever 
sexual elements were already there 
were brought out into the street, 
where the religious community and 
other groups saw them daily whether 
they wanted to or not. 

Not surprisingly, ad executives do 
not always like the response theirads 
create, even if it wins them added 
attention. 

“I watch with dread the increasing 
domination of the ultra-Orthodox 
over the country and their harmful 
influence on advertising,” says 
David Tamir of Wimmer Tamir 
Cohen. “They forced El A1 to take 
down a poster of a little boy and girl, 
fully dressed, who advertised the 
airline. They said it was obscene." 

Wimmer Tamir Cohen has cre¬ 
ated advertisements of a little girl 
“seducing” a little boy with sweets 
and for Milky Capuccino, showing a 
girl baring heT shoulder “like Rita,” 
both of which elicited protests. 
Nevertheless, Tamir says his agency 
will continue using women and chil¬ 
dren when the product requires it. 

Raphael Malinovitz, who is direc¬ 
tor of Mirnsar Ariely, an Ariely 
subsidiary that handles Israeli adver¬ 
tisers' needs abroad, says the trend 
in advertising abroad is to abandon 
sex as a means to sell. 

“To those who say 'but it sells' 
about female bodies, I say there are 
much more sophisticated ways of 
selling than using bare breasts, ways 
which sell better, too, without insult¬ 
ing people,” says Malinovitz. 

lie admits, however, that his 
target audience, which consists 
mainly of customers for his clients' 
high technology products, is more 
sophisticated than the general 
population. “The men in this com¬ 
pany rind outlets for their chauvin¬ 
ism in all kinds of electronic gadgets 
but not in advertising. It doesn't suit 
our kind of advertising,” he says. 

(Third in a series) 
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THEY LOOK innocuous enough - a 
keyboard, a plastic box hiding the 
electronic gadgetry and a small 
television-like screen, maybe even a 
printer on the side. But once inside 
your home, computers can wreck 
family life. 

Harsh as it may sound, the intro¬ 
duction of a home computer into the 
family can have profound effects on 
the interaction between husbands 
and wives, parents and children, and 
between children and their environ¬ 
ment. The time that a family spends 
together is limited, and there's no¬ 
thing like an attention-grabbing 
computer to snatch laige chunks of 
that time. 

“Ever since he bought the compu¬ 
ter, I have to compete with the 
machine for his attention and free 
tune," complains the wife of a friend 
.of mine, who asked to remain anony¬ 
mous. While herhusband is engulfed 
is the thrills of new discoveries, 
spending hours of his time after work 
in front of the flickering monitor like 
a modern-day TV junkie, his wife is 
becoming increasingly aware of the 
strains this new toy has introduced 
into family life. 

This addiction is by no means 
limited to males. But the realities of 
life in Israel, where housekeeping 


Home 

wrecker? 



chores are still delegated, in large 
part, to the female partner, make 
computer escapism a largely male 

activity. , _ . , 

Family members, who find after 
dinner” conversation boring, can 
beat a retreat to the computer comer 
and disengage themselves complete¬ 
ly from routine family interaction. 
Since it is known in every computer- 


equipped "home that oneisnoi-to-be 
disturbed when in tbe.imddte of a 
computer “session," die computer 
comer can offer a shelterirom’the 
daily family problems, v 

The problem is even rndrefacute 
with adolescents, who And*, strag¬ 
gling with the computer, .behind th e 
closed doors of their bedroom," an 
excellent way to escape the |*. 
wildering outside world. Sensitive 
kids gain confidence and solace in 
solving convoluted -problem's'" on 
their home computer. Parents 
should monitor their children's in- 
volvement with the machine to make 
sure it does not become a substitute 
for human interaction. 

But having a computer arhome 

doesn't have to be all bad news. 
Many families find it a.nucleus of 
activity, around which both adults 
and children can play, learn and 
teach each other new skills. 

Problems of time-sharing crop up 
in homes where there’s more’than 
one computer enthusiast but only 
one computer. Allocating “compu. 
ter time” doesn't work well; because 
it’s hard to predict ahead of time how 
long it takes to solve a problem. A 
healthy amount of patience on ev¬ 
erybody's part seems to be the best 
solution. 
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WHAT'S ON 


JERUSALEM 

Museums 

ISRAEL MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Jenny 
Holzer/Barbara Kruger, 2 American artists 
exploring use of words 0 Exhibition from 
Japanese Graphics Collection Q Moshe 
Gershuni- largest presentation of his paint¬ 
ings 1980-1986 0 Ketaf Hinnom - treasure 
fating Jerusalem's walls 0 “A Man and His 
Land," Moshe Dayan Collection 0 Signals 
and Wonders - 50 years of Kol Yisrael 0 Joel 
Kantor, Photographs of Israel 0 One Hun¬ 
dred Works on Paper, from Museum's col¬ 
lection (doses 30.8] 0 Permanent Display of 
Israel Art 0 Art in Context, audio-visual 
programme 0 News in Antiquities 0 Nerot 
Mitzvah, Light in Jewish ritual (doses 308) 
0 From the Depths of the Sea (Rockefeller) 0 
Big and Small relative sizes in life, art and 
children's world 0 Jewels of Children's 
Literature 0 Permanent exhibitions of 
Archeology, Judaica and Ethnic Art 0 VISIT¬ 
ING HOURS: 10-5. At 11: guided tour of the 
Museum lEnglish). Ax 3: Guided tour of 
Archeology galleries in English. 
l_A. MAYER MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
FOR ISLAMIC ART. Visiting hours: Sun.- 
Thurs. 10-1; 3:304. Fri. dosed. Sat. and 
holiday eve 10-1. 2 Hapalmach St, Tel. 
02-661291/2. Bus No. 15. 

Exhibitions 

JERUSALEM MAP HOUSE. Old City, 7 
Beit El St, 288338,423547. Roberts, Turner, 
etc. 


Conducted Tours 

HAD ASSAM- Hourly tours of the Chagall 

Windows at Kiryat Hadassah on the half 

hour. ■* Information, reservations: 02- 

416333,02-446271. 

HEBREW UNIVERSITY 

1 . Tours in English at 9 and 11 a.m. from 
Administration Building, Grvat Ram Cam¬ 
pus. Buses 9.28.24 and 16. 

2. Mount Scopus tours 11 a.m. from the 
Bronfman Reception Centre, Sherman 
Building. Buses 9, 28, 4a, 26 andI 23 to the 
first underg rountI stop. Further details. Tal. 
02-682819. 

Information Centres 

UJA INFORMATION CENTRE, 1 Ibn 

Gabirol St. R eh avia, Jerusalem. Features 
TV news programmes from the U.S., con¬ 
tinual AP. News teletext, videotapes on 
UJA (United Jewish Appeal) sponsored 
programmes in Israel. Open Sunday- 
Thursday. 3:00-7:00 p.m. For more in¬ 
formation call 02-246465.02-240795. 

TEL AVIV Museums 

TEL AVIV MUSEUM. Exhibitions: Israeli 
Summer, new selection from the Israeli art 
collection 0 Edward Munch, prints: Death, 
Love and Anxiety 0 Print Into Print works 
by six Israeli artists. 0 Frank Stella - Had 
Gadya - a series of targe prims by Frank 
Stella, after El Lissitzky's gouaches 0 Selec¬ 
tion from the Museum's Classical Art Col¬ 
lection 0 VISITING HOURS: Sun.-Thur. 10 
a.m.-2 p.m.; 5-9 p.m. Sat 11 a.m.-2 p.m.; 
7-10 p.m. Closed Friday. Helena Rubin¬ 
stein Pavilion- Adolf Loos: Architecture 


and Design. VISITING HOURS: Sun-Thut. 
10 a.m.-lp.m.; 5-7 p.m. Sat 11 a.m.'Zpjn. 

BETTI RATEFUTSOTH, Klausner Sl, 
Ramat Aviv, Tel. 03-425161. Buses No. 13. 
24 25, 27, 45, 49, 74, 79, 274. 572. Peofe- 
ne’nt Exhibit and Chronosphere - 2500 
years of Jewish Life in the Dtaspora.0 From 
Carthage to Jerusalem - the Jewish Com¬ 
munity of Tunis 0 Passage Through China- 
the Jewish Communities of Harbin.Tientsin 

and Shanghai. _ - ■ 

VISITING HOURS: Sun.. Mon., Tu&, Tftur. 
10 a.m.-5 p.m.; Wed. 10 a.m.-7 pjn.; Frj.-IO 
a.m.-2 p.m. Closed Saturday. Guided tours 
must be prearranged (9 a.m.-1 pjn.). 

Conducted Tours 
AMIT WOMEN (fo r m erly Americ a n te- 
radii Women). Free Morning Tours.-Tal 
Aviv. Tel. 220187. 233154. it ■ 

WEEO. To visit our projects call TeJAvw, 
232939; Jerusalem, 226060; Haifa, 888T7. 
PIONEER WOMEN—NA'AMAT. Moflntag 

tours. Tel Aviv. 210791. Jerusalem 244878. 


HAIFA 


Museumi 


HAIFA MUSEUM. 26 Shabbtai Levy Si 
Tel. 04623255. Exhibitions: Mode m Ar\- 
The Hot and the Cool in Israel Art Anriaot 
Art — Jewish coins of the Second Temple 
Period, Egyptian textiles, terracotta figuh 
ines, Shikmorva finds. 

Open: Sun.-Thur. and Sat 10-1; Tusk, 
Thur. and Sat. also 6-9. Ticket aho admits 
to National Maritime, Prehistoric, and 
Japanese Museums. 

WHAT'S ON IN HAIFA, dial 04-640840. 


GENERAL ASSISTANCE 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


Jerusalem: Har Nof, 81 Shaulson, 
532115; Balsam, Salah Eddin, 272315; 
Shu'afet Shu'afet Road, 810108; Dar 
Aldawa, Herod's Gate, 282058. 

Tel Aviv: Habima, 17 DizengofF, 288465; 
Benny, 174 Dizengoff, 222386. 

Netanya: Porat 76 Petah Tikvg, 40967. 
Haifa vYavne, 7 Ibn Sina, 672288.-’ *. 

• uO I-T JO- «•!*•■.ilbi f « r 

DUTY HOSPITALS 


Jarusalem:Bikur Holim (pediatrics). 
Hadassah Ein Kerem (internal, surgery, 
orthopedics, EN.T.), Misgav Ladach (ob¬ 
stetrics), ShaareZedek (ophthalmology). 

Tel Aviv: Rokah (pediatrics, internal, 
surgery). 

N et| u r a :.Laniado 


POLICE 100 

Dial 10O bi most ports of the country. 

In Tiberias dial 924444. Kiryat Shmo- 
AI4444. 

FIRE 102 

in e me rg en cies dial 102._Otharwise, 
number of your local station is in the 
• ‘ ffontof thephohodireertpry.; - • - 

FIRST Alb 101 

hi emergen c ies dial 101 in most parts 
of the country. In addition: 

Ashdod41333 Jerusalem *523133 

Ashkekwi 23333 Kiron 344442 _ 

Bat Yam *5511111 Kiryat Shmona *44334 FLIGHTS 
Bee rs he ba 74767 Nahariya *923333 

Carmlel *988555 Netanya *23333 

DanRegion *78miPetahTikva *9231111 
Elat 7233 Rehovot*451333 

Hadera 22333 Rishon LeZion 942333 


Haifa *512233 Safed 30333 

Hatzor 36333 Tel Aviv *24011 V , 

Hokm 803133 Tiberias *90111 :■■■■}. 

* Mobile Intensive Care Unit (MICU) ser¬ 
vice in the area, around the clock.- . 
"Eran" — Emotional Firs* Aid, TMf' 
Jerusalem 227171, Tel Aviv 261111/2, 
Haifa 672222. Beersheba 41811.*;- 
Netanya 35316. Tv 

Rape Crisis Centre (24 hours), for help' 
call Tei Aviv, 234819, Jerusalem- 245554, 
and Haifa 382611. - / :■. 

Jerusalem Institute for Drug Prab-, 
terns. Tel. 663828,663902,14 Bethlehem'; 

Rd. .(./ 

The National Poison Co ntrol CrnBt 
^at ■•Hambflfl : «0i^itai.^iMyww6eBatf 
for emergency calls, 24 hours a dayphai 
information in case of poisoning. ; ■ 

Kupat Holim In f orm ati on Centre TeL -. 
03-433300, 433500 Sunday-Thursdejfe 8 ■ 
a.m. to 8 p.m. Friday 8 a.m. to 3 p.m.' • 


24—Hours Flight Information Ser¬ 
vice: Call 03-9712484 (multi-line). Afdw: 
a Is Only (Taped Message) 03-381111 (2D • 
lines) . ‘ 


ACROSS 

1 & 9 Grahame's hank account? 
• 3.4.2.3.7) 

10Subsequently, a length of one 
side »7> 

11 The cram* that has hard lines 
(41 

12 Firs! lady is retiring? What a 
fine riddle! (5) 

13 Ray's bmad smile (41 

16 Man found in forvicn regions 
(7) 

17 TVsener. about to sav hvc- 
bye. knocks at dm»rt3-!-3J 

M One charging enpper in rigged 
rates|7) 

21 Regular officer (7) 

23 F.xchisive waiking-on part? (4) 

24 Mark nf sin ai turning in <5i 

25 Real in a nitind nf gnlf (4) 

28 Heroin's protrs^ed ilnse In 

land (7) 

29 Mad Hatter's menaces (7) 

30 Did such an old champinn 

have a nap? tfi-G) 


DOWN 

1 Impressive announcing (7) 

2 Earth good in France for 
hardwood (4) 

3Fashinnahle high church 
feature to stimulate? (71 

4Surrender scorned in 
retirement (7) 

5 Fame is having first signs of 
name on the escutcheon |4> 

6 Rev's hat adjusted for new 
crop(7) 

7 Skill in running through the 
opposition? (13) 

8 Swirling local mist —I got the 
answer (13) 

14 Far this tournament, simplv 
ring in (5} 

15 Do pcnancc for when mouse 
ran down works? (51 

19TinkUng instrument least- 
used at church (7) 

20 Bugle-call in a monasters'? (Ti 

21 For sparkle, give car to 
Glazunov's first (7) 

22 Having belief, shout about 
high priest (7) 

26 Circle-line convenience takes 
a penny(4) 

27 British equipment is cooler on 
board f4) 
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S ENTERTAINMENT 


RADIO 


Voice of Music 

6.02 Morning Melodies 
7J)7Telemann: Overture 

7.30 Enescu: Rumanian Rhapsody No.1; 
Moiart: violin concerto, IC294 (Menuhin); 
Beethoven: Piano Sonata, Op.31, No.2 
(Ashkenazy); Tchaikovsky: Ballet Music, 
"Sleeping Beauty" 

9.30 Resphigi: The Pinas of Rome 
(Duloit); DcFalla: "Nights in the Gardens 
of Spam"; Debussy: Sonata No 2 for Rule, 
Viola and Harp: Dvorak: String serenade; 
Glazounov: Saxophone concerto; Chich 
Corea: "The Return Home"; Stravinsky: 
Symphony inCIIPO/Bemstein) 

12.05 Stefa no Grondona, guitar - Bach: 
Suite; Giuliani-Rossini: Fantasy; Walton: 5 
Bagatelles 

13.00 Mozart: Symphony No.33 
(Konzertgebouwf Hamancourt); Fuerste- 
nau: Rule Concerto No.B; Mendelssohn: 
"A Midsummer Night's Dream", Overture: 
Sibelius: "The Maid In the Tower". Opera 
in one act: Nielsen: Little Suite: Ravel: "La 
Valse" (Paris/Ctuytens) 

15.05 Musics Viva 

16.00 Sullivan: Irish Symphony; Kmsel: 
Introduction and Variations on a Swedish 
Theme (Thaa King); Beethoven: Piano 
Sonata No.3 (Gilleis); Schubert: Swan 
Song pari I (Schreier); Vivaldi: Violin 
Sonata (Amouyal); Bach: Concerto for 
flute. Violin and Harpsichord (Nicalet, Het- 
zei, Richter) 


18.30 The Jerusalem Symphony orches¬ 
tra, youth concert (David Robertson con¬ 
ducting) - works by Honegger, Haydn, 
Rim sky-Korsakov, Saint-Saens, Grieg and 
Ducas. Kleinsinger: “Peewee" Piccolo 
(Duchman, Edelson) 

20.05 Devienne: Rule Quartet (Rampal); 
Rossini: String Sonata No.3 v 

20.30 The Symphony Orchestra of Saar- 
bruecken - Bartok: Viola concerto: J.C. 
Bach: Symphony for Double Orchestra; 
Mozart: Serenade K-203 

22.30 Religious Folk Music from North¬ 
west Argentina 

23.00 Continuous Music 


First Programme 


6.03 Programmes tor Ohm 

7.30 Favourite Old Songs 

8.05 Compass - with Benny Handel 
9.05 Hebrew songs 

9.30 Encounter- live family magazine 

10.30 Programme in Easy Hebrew 
11.10 Hebrew songs 

11.30 Education for all 
12.05 Story and Song 
73.00 News in English 
13J0 News in French 
14.06 Children's programmes 
1SJ25 Hebrew songs 
15.53 Notes on a New Book 
16.05 Radio Drama 
17J20'Evwyman's University 
18JMI Jewish Traditions 



QUICK CROSSWORD 

ACROSS 

1 Derivative of opium 


5 French impressionist 
painter 

8 Light beer 

9 Exclusive social circle 



16 Food 

12 Age 

13 Great poverty 

14 Place where bees are 
kept 

17 Part of curved line 

18 Plant with aromatic 
seeds 

20 I^raenge-ahaped 
object 

21 Opera tar Puccini 

23 Composition 

24 Proas 

DOWN 

1 Fruit 

2 Floor covering 

3 Cross-country rutmer 

4 Bowman 

$ Choral composition 
fi Nanny 

7 Treatment of illness 
U Holding firmly 
13 Grassy plain 

15 Spectre 

16 Crucial stage 

18 Taxi-driver 

19 Prepared 

22 Mineral spring 


18J» Bible Reading 

19JI5 Reflections an the Portion of the 
Week 

19.30 Programmes for dim 

22.05Signs and Wonders—the beginning 

of Hebrew radio (repeat) 


Second Programme 

6.12 Gymnastics 
630 Editorial Review 
6.53 Green Light- drivers' comer 
7JM This Morning - news magazine 
8.05 Puss in Sandals - chUdran'a prog¬ 
ramme 

9j05 House Call-with Rivka Michael! 
10.05 AH Shades of tha Network - morn¬ 
ing magazine 

12.10 Open Lina - news and music 
13JM Midday-news commentary, music 
14JNI Matters of Intsrast - with Gabi Gazit 
15.05 Magic Moments 

16.05 Made in Israel - Hebrew song re¬ 
quests 

17.10 Economics Magazine 
18.06 New Hebrew Wonts (repeat) 

18L30 Hebrew songs 

19.05 Today-radio newsreel 
19J35 Law and Justice Magazine 
XOJOS Cantorial Hit Parade 
22.05 Jazz Comer 
23j05 Treasure Hunt 


Army 

&05 Morning Sounds 

6J30 Open Your Eyes-songs, information 

7.07 "707”-with Alex Ansky 

8.05 Good Morning Israel 

9-05 In the Morning-with Eli Yisraefi 

10.05 Coffee Break 

11.05 Right Now-with RaflReshef . 

1805 Daily Hit Parade 

15JI5 Serta—with Dori Ben Za’ev 

16.05 Four m the Afternoon 

17j00 Evening N ewsr e el 

18.05 Interview with Aluf Amir Drari 

19.05 Songs 

20JM Music-blues 

Z1.00 Mabat-TV Newsreel 

21.30 Songs 

2205 Poputar songs 

23L05 Night Night - with Yoav Kutnar 

00.05 Night Birds-songs, diet with Gflet 

Moav 


- Yesterday’s Solution 
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Quick Solution 

ACROSS: 7 Bright. 8 Wether, 18 
Adamant, 11 Terse, 12 Aura, 13 
Qu«er. 17 Plate. 18 Pomp. 22 Plump. 
23 Realise, 24 ianeer, 25' Remiss. 
DOWN: 1 Abraham. 2 Rivalry. 3 
Shoal, 4, Settler, 5 Shire, 6 Creed, 9 
Structure. 14 Slipper. 15 Politic, 16 
Appease. 19 Apply, 28 Bunts, 21 
Cater.. 


TELEVISION 

B3UCAT10NAL: 

9.00 Teletext 9J>5 Keep Fit 9.15 Zippitput 
9.40 Don Quixote, Man of La Mancha 
(pans 23 and 24) 10.30 The Newspaper 
Lads lOJK Duka Ellington's Religious 
Music (part 1) 14.00. Teletext 
14.05 Keep Fit 14.15 100 Famous 
Paintings 1425 Making Magic 14.50 Car¬ 
toons 15JXJ Pretty Butterfly 15^5 Beau 
Gasta (part 3) 16.00 This Is It - live 
magazine 17.00 A New Evening - live 
maoazfne 

CHILDREN’S PROGRAMMES: 

17-30 Alice in Wonderland. Animated se¬ 
rial based on the book by Lewis Carroll 
18J10 Shmil the Cat's Club 
ARAWC-LANGUAGE programmes: 
1830 News roundup 
18.32 Programme Trp Her 
1835 Sports 
1030 News 

HEBREW PROGRAMMES resume at 
2030 with a news roundup 


2032 Goodbye Mr. Chips. Part 2 of "a 
3-part serial based on the book by JanM. 
Hilton starring Roy Marsden 
21.00 Mabat Newsreel r _ • 

2130 Yes, Prime Minister. BBC comedf. 
series starring Paul Eddington, Nigti’- 
Hawthoma and Derek Fowles: The Grand - 
Design 

2230 This is the Time 

2230 Dempsey and Makepeace: S3vur 

Dollar 

23.40 News 

JORDAN TV (unofficial): 

1730 Cartoons 18.00 French Hour1930 ‘ 
News in Hebrew 20.00 News in Arabic ; 
2030 Growing Pains21.10 Moon lighting- 
22.00 News in English 2230 Crown 
Court ... 

MIDDLE EASTTV (from TJk north): YL 
1330 Woody Woodpecker 1430 7(jb 
Chib 1430 Shape-Up 16.00 Afternoon 
Movie: Mighty Joe Young 1630 Spider*: 
man 1730 Super Book 1730 MupfKP 
18.00 Happy Days 1830 Laveme & Shir-7 
ley 19.00 News 20.00 Magnum PI 
21.00 Movie: Love, Mary 2330700CJdb 


CINEMA 


JERUSALEM 4:30,7:30,9:30 
Eden: Funny Farm; Edison: Teen 
Wolf; Nils Holgeraon 11 ajn.; tfebira: 
Ricochets 4:30, 7:15, 9:30; Kfir: 

Money Pit 7:30.9:30; Lady Hawke 11 30 

а. m„ 430; MhchaO: Short Circuit; 
OrgR: Down and Out in Beverly HiTls 5. 
7:15, 9:30: Care Bears 70:30 a.m., 
1230; Orion Or 1: The Color Purple 3, 

б, 8:50; Romancing the Stone 1.10:30 
a-m.; Orion Or 3: Karate Kid I! 10:30, 
4:30,7. 9:30; Oma: Police Academy 111; 
Ron: Miracles; Semadar: Prizzi's Hon¬ 
or 7. 9:15; Blnyemri Ha'uma: Out of 

f: 1 Agron: Wizard of 
5:45: Subway 8; Bachelor 
Party 10: The Rocky Horror Picture 
Show, midnight; Cimtnatfieque: The 

7; Pourquoj lsrae , 

IfaAwS 

Altenby: Gone with the Wind 4 - 30 
Lt»t in America! 
^-I 5 Ben-Yehude: Funny 

?I?n : < ?S? I s S??* and 0ut in Bever- 
W Hina330. 5:40, 7:50,10; Care Bears 

?*® 0 0 2: After Houre 
5.50,7.45,9:50; Cara Bears 4:25; Black 

Cauldron 71, 2:20; Chen 3: Police 
Academylll. 5:55.7:50,9:50; Kantte Kid 
I111.2:10,4:05: Chon 4: Spies Like Us 
6,7:55.10; Black Cauldron'SiTjJS 



2* o OwnfldH h Kiss of 

tire Spider Woman 11 ,1:30,4:45 7 ^ 

9^= H: 3 HommSrt un 

COufin 11,130,4:45,7:20,9:46- DizmC 
Btrff M: Tean Wolf 11 , 1 :30,4?45 7-20 
9:4S; Drive-hi: Runaw^^ vf'lm- 
Houee Committee Rivalry Bom- Sev 

2 7-^ 

7 :45,9^5: Hod: Monq? Phalli k 

paatorl130. t 5. 714079:40;' 

Loves*k Alax 1l:30. 2. 5. 7^0 

Lev HI: Turtle Diary 11;30 2. 5 7-ifl 

MO; Lev IV: Mishima Si& 

tote 1130,2^ 5.7:40; 

dealt: Just Between Friends- Hu.;,., 

u, 5, JMograbi: Dosed f or ™nov»- 
hoi^i Oriv- Runaway Train 
9iM; Peer: Rieochets; ShahaP Qi« 2 
JJ5LS£. 9 5S.? ta ^ ,s a OMd for 


**«*oum: 


Shoah. tor screenings see magazine 
ad; Zafon: 3 Hommes et un Coufln 5,- 
7:30,9:45; Paris: La Colmena 12.2;4>' 
7, 9:30; Tasmiz: The Gods Must Be 
Crazy 5, 7:15, 9:30; Taxi Driver 11:45. 
p.m. r ■ 

HAIFA 4:30.7,9:15 
Amphitheatre: Ninja Terminator;. 
Artnon: The Hitcher; Atzmon: Young-- 
blood; Chan: Karate Kid II; Oiab: 3' 
Hommes et un Coufin; Orty: Police' 
Academy III 7,9:15; Care Bear 11,4:30; 
Pew: Down and Out in Beveriy HW-. 
s;Ron: The Great Madness 4:30, 7;Ql 
Shavit: Love on the Volga 7, 9:15; 
Rev-Oat 1 : The Color Purple 6.9; Alice, 
■n Wonderland 11, 4:30; Rav-Gat Ti 
After Hours, 7.9:15; Mary Poppins Tf,‘ 
4:30; Keren Or Hamehudash: A Nos 
Amours - ; 

RAMATGAN 

Amain: Down and Out in Beveriy 
UI V : Short Circuit & 

7:15,930: Oasis: The Color Purple fi, 
Committee Rivalry 
4.30. 7:15, 9:30: Ramat Gan: Closed 
tor renovations; Rav-Gan 1 ; After- 
Hours 7:30. 9:50; Dumbo ll. 3. 5:10; 
S2r!f n Eur °Pe an Vacation 7:30, 
9.50; Care Bears 11,3, 5; Rav-Gari 3: 
Agnes of God 7:30, 9:50; Karate Kid B 

1 J- 5: J9 : R**-Gan 4: Police 
Academy m 7:30,8:50: Black Cauldron . 

■ ■(0,0:15 

HEIQUYA 

P*vid: Youngblood 5,7:15.9:30; Baby 
Hotel Auditorium: 
M i 3n - Tue -Ibur. 7:15. 

Funn V Farm 5, 7:3a 

mHxAcadam y l,f ' 

holon 

and 0ut ' m Beveriy Hills 
Savoy-. Funny Farm 5.7:30, 
9^, Aniion Hantehudaah: Karate 
Kid II5.7:15,9:30. 

BATYAM 

Attmaut: Funny Form 5,7;30,9:30 
GIVATAY1M 

*wwr: Funny Farm 5,7:30,9:30 

RAMAT HASHARON 

Litt,e Princa '- Won., Tui, 
JSft!}®' 11 No Milk Today 
4.30,7; Top Secret 9:30 

PETAH TlKVA 

cZZ 12 ; G-G. HechM 2s FunflV 

5, 7;30. 9:30; G.G. Hochal 3: 

Money Frt 5,7:30.9:30 
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ting 
for the aog 
to bark 

Earlier in the year the coBapse of 
oB prices led most forecasters to 
predict that this would lead to a 
rerivai Of the economies of flio mHiN. 
totalized world whidi wocdd benefit 
from a transfer of income from oil 
prododng conntoies. . 

At the end of May,^the Paris-based 
Organization for Economic Co¬ 
operation and Development revised 
its forecast of growth for its 24 mem¬ 
ber countries from 2.75 per cent to 3 
percent. This was because faffing oO 
prices, lower interest rates and a 
decli n ing dollar weree apected to give 
a boost. Now it looks as 
growth wffl be wefl below the lower 
figure- 

If yon ammafize the experience of 
the most recent three mnM% Qkd 
yesterday’s high-flying economies 
(Japan, West Germany and Austra¬ 
lia) have all recorded negative econo¬ 
mic growth and the U.S. can only 
manage an annual rate of 1.1 per 
cent. Only Taiwan and Sweden seem, 
to be scoring highly stSL 

Why have falling prices for oil (and 
other commodities) failed to revital¬ 
ize industrialized economies? It is 
paffiy a question of timing. Faffing 
oO prices force producing countries 
to reduce their spending on imports 
pretty quickly, thereby deflating the 
world economy. 

But it also goes deeper than thin 
Banks aid other financial institu¬ 
tions become increasingiy reluctant 
to lend to countries which build up 
large debts. They have been so reluc¬ 
tant to lend to Third World countries 
that there is now a net flow of toads 
(interest and capital repayments) 
from the poorer countries- 
This has made banks reluctant to 
lend to them as wdL With an increas¬ 
ing number of economies designated 
- “poor risks” the banking system is 
no longer lubricating world recovery 
in the way that It nsul to. Indeed it is 
in danger of contributing to a sdf- 
perpetuating 192QS;«tyfc spiral of de¬ 
flation. 

Some of the symptoms are already 
there. Inflation is slowing down quite 
sharply all ova- the world. In Britain 
- traditionally one of the countries 
with Ugh inflation — the anim al rise 
m consumer prices is down to 2J> per 
cent. The U.S., Japan, Sw i t z e r l an d, 
France and the Netherlands are well 
bdow that-leveL And in West Ger- 
many-'consumer prices have actually 
gone down {by 0.2 per cent) over the 
past 12 months. 

If you look at the recent trend of 
wholesale prices the trend is even 
more dramatic. In almost every ma¬ 
jor country (except Britain) the 
annnafized change in wholesale 
prices in the most recent three 
months bar been negative. The falls 
include -16 per cent in Japan, -II 
per cent in Belgium, -4i per cent in 
West Germany and -2 per cent in 
France. 

Since Ibe trend in wholesale prices 
is a good advance indication of retail 
inflation this strongly suggests that 
the anmial r»e in consnmerprices in 
most of these countries win soon be 
negative. 

U is at times like this - when 
interest rates are high and inflation 
low (and still faffing) that people find 
h much more rewarding to invest in 
financial assets like bonds rather 
than “real” assets Bke hooves, equip¬ 
ment and property. This is because 
bonds offer high real interest rates 
with the prospect of capital gains as 
interest rates fall. 

But a rush into financial assets 
could be had news for the “real” 
economy-If people and companies do 
not invest in bouses and capital 
equipment then the deflationary 
forces in the world economy already 
referred to will become that much 
more serious. 

The major nations of the 
(world will have to watch events 
very closely to make sure that inertia 
does not sock them aH into a defla¬ 
tionary situation. If Holmes’s dog 
does not start barking soon, then the 
appeals of Paul Vokker, chairman of 
the U-S. Federal Reserve Board, for 
co-ordinated world expansion may 

be seen to a different fight. 

(Loodoa ObserverServfce) 



approves 
wage agreements 


j^y ROT ISAACOWITZ 

Post Labour Reporter 
TEL AVIV.—The Histadrut Execu- 
tive yesterday approved dm prop¬ 
osed wage agreements in the private 
and. public sectors, despite strong 
opposrtioo from the opposition par¬ 
ties and several members of the 
Labour party-Mapam Ali gnmen t 
The agreements are likely to be 
signed by the end of this week, 
pending die resolution of a few out¬ 
standing problems. The executive • 
did not vote on the agreements 
yesterday ton simply “noted**-the 
contents of the addresses by 
Secretary-General Yisrael Kessar 
and Trade Union Department 
Chairman Haim Haberfela. 

The agreements were strongly 
attacked by Likud caucus leader MK 
Ya’acov Shamai and Citizens Rights 
Movement caucus leader MK Ran 
Cohen as a seQ-out of the workers. 
They were siinilaiiy attacked on Fri¬ 
day, during an extraordinary meet¬ 
ing of the central committee, by 
senior committee members Afiza 
Tanrirand Raya Rattig. 

Cohen blasted the Histadrut lead¬ 
ership for bong prepared to sign 


snew, non-vetxoacdve' agreements 
five months after the previous 
accords expired. “In effect that 
means a 40 per cent erosion of what¬ 
ever increases are achieved,” he 
said. 

Concerning the minimum-wage 
agreement in the private sector, 
Cohen condemned the leadership's 
willingness to accept an agreement 
in shekel, and not percentage, 
terms, as it had originally deman¬ 
ded. 

The agreement, which will raise 
the minimum wage to NIS 450 by the 
end of March next year, will not 
mean a real increase much beyond 
its present level of NIS 334, when 
inflation and other factors are taken 
into account, Cohen contended. 

The agreements will last for one 
year. Kessar said yesterday, in reply 
to toe criticism, foat “all options will 
be open after March next year.” 
Attached to the agreements wfll be 
an annex containing a government 
commitment to retain a stable ex¬ 
change rate, retain price controls 
and extend the economic stability 
law for a further three months 
beyond December. 


CURRENCY MARKETS 


Correction Is due for oversold dollar 


The U-S. doDar closed last week: 
marginally weaker against most cur¬ 
rencies. The speed of toe dollar’s 
decline slowed down and it was trad¬ 
ing within narrow trading ranges. 
Most market operators were specu¬ 
lating that toe U.S., West Germany 
and Japan would jointly cut rates 
soon. The pound sterling unproved 
through the week, gaining 13 per 
cent, although sentiment re&ained 
bearish due to scepticism as to 
whether Opec’s latest accord would 
help stabilize oil prices. 

The dollar posted gains against the 
Canadian cnriency as the implica¬ 
tions of Canadian economic data 
crept into toe market. Onadfe m un¬ 
employment rose to 9.9 per cent last 


Congressional 
panel approves 
tax overhaul bill 


WASHINGTON (Reuter). - Con¬ 
gressional negotiators Saturday 
approved toe most sweeping revi¬ 
sion of the U.S. income tax system in 
a generation, winch could cut per¬ 
sonal taxes and make business pay 
more.' 

On a voice vote, toe Tax Confer- 
enceComnrittee sentthe comprom¬ 
ise tax. plan to the full House of 
Representatives andvSeaate for a 
final vote in early September. - 
Under toe compromise, business 
would pay $120.7 bflEon more -in 
taxes through 1991, while indi¬ 
viduals would see their taxes fall by 
about the same amount. The aver¬ 
age, individual tax cut would be 6.1 
per cent in 1988. • 

It cats toe present 14 individual 
tax rates ranging from 11 to 50 per 
centto just two rates of 15 and 28 per 
cent. It reduces the corporate tax 
rate to 34 per cent from 56 per cent. 

The 15 per cent rate will apply on 
incomes up to $29,750 a year and toe 
28 per cent rate on incomes up to 
$71,900, after which a 5 per cent 
surcharge will be levied. 


British Air to buy 
up to 28 Boeings 

SEATTLE (Renter). - British Air¬ 
ways and Boeing have made what 
may become the biggest deal in com¬ 
mercial aviation history with a S4.1 
billion order for as many as 28 long- 
range Boeing747-400jetliners. 

The state-owned carrier’s order 
for 16 aircraft announced Friday, has 
a price tag of $2.3b., to make it toe 
biggest order ever. Options for 12 
additional aircraft would have to be 
exercised. 

British Airways specified the jet¬ 
liners be equipped with British- 
made Rolls-Royce engines. Delivery 
of the airplanes will be made in 1989 
and 1990, with those ordered as 
options delivered in 1991 J through 
1994. The 747-400 model *- with a 
range of 12,875 kilometres, un¬ 
matched by any other commercial 


airliner - has proved to be popular, 
with 58 firm orders- 


l : 


Investment Opportunity: AUSTRALIA 

Alarge, old established, Australian company is now 
distributing Israeli, advanced-technology products, and 
seeks to increase its product and investment range. 

... Quick references: P. Kotzier 
Israel Consul fox Economic 
Affairs, Sydney 

Interested manufacturers andmventors should contact: 
(Jfthal TedmohttT timitAd 

- P.OJJQX Q62, 

Queen Victoria Bldg. 

Sydney, Australia2000 

TeJL 02-267-8422 Fau 02-287-8S31 
Telex: 02-71070 . 
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ISOOF — Information and Security Services 


t i wi isw i i um --1 -- 

I j and indnatrial.lnfozxiiatlon, market research. 

» Hints St* TW A»*r 642M, MJB. 23196. XmL OS-282389 
Talmt IL COOT SB770/1-TJIA. 

Ti itomntinnaT Cavtoflft Membew af ASIS. WAD, AJ.O. 


week, bringing selling pressure on 
the currency. Friday’s 0.1 per cent 
decline in U.S. industrial output and 
0.4 per cent fall in the producer price 
Index were within expectations and 
had limited impact- 

With no major economic data, 
activity in the market was largely 
chart-related. The dollar still 
appears to be oversold and a correc¬ 
tion in its rate is overdue. The Swiss 
franc and Deotschmaik are fikdy to 
give bade some of their gams , but toe 
pound and yen can be expected to 
remain relatively stable, it is thus 
very risky to attempt to either boy or 
sell the dollar at current levels. 

The column appears courtesy, of Boaz 
Barak Advisory Service. 
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Price of industrial fuels is cut 


Manufacturers Association President Dev Lantman (centre) gets a 
first-hand view of how sneakers are assembled at the Gafi Shoe 
Manufacturing Ltd. plant in Petah Tflcva yesterday. With him are 
Gali General- Manager Gavriel Oron (right) and Amon Tobaerg, 
Manufacturers Association director-general. (Yooathan Salinger) 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


Paper Mills posts 
115% rise in net 
for last quarter 

American-Israeli Paper Mills Ltd. 
said net profit for the quarter ended 
June 30 soared 115 per cent from a 
year earlier to $2.25 million, while 
'sales jumped 24 per cent to S33.45m. 

Per share earnings for the Aprii- 
June period grew to 68 cents a share 
from 47 cents a share in second- 
quarter 1985. 

For the first half, the company 
said net grew 16.8 per cent to 
S4.3m., or SI.30 a share, from 
$3.7m„ of $1.12 a share. Sales in the 
period increased 25.8 per Gent to 
$66.65m. 

The Paper Milk attributed world 
market conditions and sales efforts 
by the company for substantially 
increased exports in toe first six 
months of the year of approximately 
$2. 2 m. Exports in January-June 
1985 came to $800,000. 
SUPPLEMENTARY MORT¬ 
GAGES of up to NIS 18,000 will now 
be available, op from a ceiling of NIS 


11.000, the Bank of Israel said Fri¬ 
day. 

The central bank said the upward 
revision in the ceiling was made to 
offset the erosion in the value of 
supplementary mortgages in recent 
years. From 1979 to 1982, toe ceiling 
stood at the equivalent of $30,000. 
HEVRAT HA’OVD (M, the Histad¬ 
rut holding company, yesterday 
named a 35-member board of direc¬ 
tors. 

The new board includes the presi¬ 
dents of various Histadrut com¬ 
ics, such as Benny Gaon. head of 
i Supermarkets; Histadrut stal¬ 
warts'who failed to get elected to the 
central committee, such as Yoram 
Overkovich; and Labour Party poli¬ 
tical appointees, such as Ra'anan 
Cohen. 

The other 32 members are: 

Arnfm Stem, Ymhajite Gavfah, Alfred 
Gotz, EHfad SbSo, Yitzhak Larnksnan, Ai 
Ana. Yateses Daniel, Ytead Frtdda, Oded 
Wbder, Moche OWck, YokT Horowitz. Teddy 
X d d hm , £pteraim Shttssler, Smh Had¬ 
dad, Url Amk, Tsvfa Bar-TOos, Ya’adv Ste- 
Um, YlUfcak Hazaza, Yarn! Cotes. Gad Pcsiiti, 
Yehuda Bcs-Harmb, Mode Wertmas, On 
Gas, Yhxhak Beo-Lavar. Genboa VOn. SUo- 
■m Steer, Yomf Ben-Bamat, Mahmud Y« 
ata, Raya Rattig, EOexer Roots aad Ybrad 


Tel Aviv Stock Exchange 


MARKET STATISTICS 


Indices: 

General Share Index 
Non-Bank Index 
Arrangement 
Insurance■ 
Commerce, Services 
Real Estate 
Industrials 
Textiles.. ... 

• Metals"'' 
Electronics 
: Chemicals y 
Industrial Invst. 
Investment Cos. 
General Bond Index 
Index-linked Bonds 
Fuify-iinked 
Partially-linked ' 
Ootlar-Unked Bonds 
Short-term 0-2 yrs 
Medium-term 2-6 yra 
Long-term 6+ yis 


113.11+1.06% 
140.45+2^0% 
101.25+027% 
155.59+1.07% 
166.82+3.13% 
175.77+2^3% 
12&38+Z65% 
•159.55 +5J0 
12430+3.00% - 
9332+038% - 
» 13430+236% 
11837+4.60% 
13637 +2.13 
10737-1J6% 
10942-130% 
11036—1.58% 
10647-033% 
93.23—132% 
10739-0.78% 
107.60-132% 
102.00-137% 


Turnovers: 

Shares-total NIS 9.100,700 

Arrangement NIS 137739 

Non-bank NIS 7,122300 

Bonds-total NISI 0,750400 

Index-linked NIS 8365300 

Dolter-Unked NIS 2,185,400 

Treasury Bills NIS 3,180300 

Share Movements: 

Advances*’'. 269 (148) 

of which 5%+ - • 74 (112) 

"buyers only" B (2) 

Declines 28 (100) 

of which 5%+ 5 (12) 

"sellers only" 0 (1) 

Unchanged 72 (129) 

Trading Halt 48 (41) 

Bond Market Trends: 

Jndax-Gnked 

3% fully-linked Fads to 3% 


435% fully-linked 

80% linked 

Double-linked 

Dollar-linked: 

Admon 

Rimon 

Gilboa 

For. Curr. 

denominated 

Treasury Bills 

{annual yield) - - 


FaOs to 3% 
Fads to 13% 
Falls to 3% 

Falls to 3% 
Falls to 6% 
Falls to 6% 

Mixed to 1% 

165-193% 


Arrangement yields: 


(OBord. 
Union 0.1 
Discount A 
Mizrahi r. 
Kapoaltm r. 
General A 
Leumi stock 
Rn. Trade 1 


1661% 

1643% 

1670% 

1649% 

1637% 

1655% 

1650% 

14.53% 


SELECTED PRICE QUOTATIONS 


Name 


Price Volume % 
DOOMS change 


Commercial Banks 
(not part of "anaosmaenO 


Maritime 1 

1030 

781 

+2.8 

General non-err 

. 24450 

95 

+1.0 

Bret Inf 1 

3715 

4428 

+2 £ 

BBI 

4290 

3949 

+43 

Commercial Banks 


(pertof^eiirani—rawt**) 

tOBr 77060 583 

+0.6 

Union 61 

57520 

200 

+0.5 

Discount 

98150 

72 

+03 

Mizrahi 

31780 

579 

+0.7 

HapoaBmr 

52380 

1024 

+03 

General A 

133900 

35 

— 

Leumi at 

33330 

1137 

— 

Bn. Trade 

45900 

5 

+03 

Mortgage Banks 



Leumi MorL r 

5260 

410 

+43.' 

Dev. Mort 

1835 

4046 

+93 

Mishkanr 

2245 

729 

+43 

Tefohatr 

13850 

130 

+Z6 

Meravr 

5200 

127 

+13 

Financial Institutions 



AgricC 
bid. Dev. DO 


no trading 
no trading 


Oaf Leasing 61 13400 150 +67 

lltSU 


Trade A Services 

MeirEzra 
Supersol 2 
Deiekr 
Lighterage 
Cold Sto rag 
Dan Hotels 


Hilonl 
Team 1 

Real Estate, 
Agriculture 

Azorim 

Eton 

Africa 1st. 0.1 

Dankner 

Prop. & Bldg. 

BaysideO.I 

ILDCr 

Rasscor 

Mehadrin 

Hadarim 

Industrials 

Dubekb 

Pti-Zel 

Sunfrost 

ERte 

Adgar 

Argamanr 

Delta G 1 

Maquettel 


Ararat 0.1 r 
Hassnehr 
Phoenix 61 
Hambhmar 
Menorah 1 
Saharr 
Zion Hold. 1 


887 

829 

+53 

PoTgat 

Sdioellerina 

484 

12S23 

+33 

Rogosin 
Urban 0.1 r 

710 

1200 

— 

6300 

— 

-13 

Is. Can Co. 1 

2320 

226 

-33 

Zion Cables 

4170 

129 

+33 

Pecker Steel 

8200 

79 

-2A 

Elbit • 


4600 

— 

— 

5660 

2097 

+43 

3266 

5481 

+6.7 

15700 

81 

-13 

2062 

492 

-03 

3550 

193 

+43 

3150 

38 

+13 

14000 

25 

+1.1 

1800 

120 

- 

. Building and 

598 

14828 

+4.0 

482 

7732 

+3.7 

no trading 

3903 

10 

— 

2820 

2412 

+33 

4560 

189 

— 

53600 

293 

+23 

9600 

167 


6800 

230 

+1.8 

1101 

2431 

+1.0 

3540 

975 

+33 

1710 

1008 

+3.0 

8320 

68 

+4.0 

14000 

119 

— 

844 

859 

+31 

12910 

15 

+43 

4330 

1390 

+4,1 

23125 

54 


11295 

10 . 

+5.1 

3360 

1270 

+03 

11650 

53 

+4.0 

3067 

759 

+2.7 

9700 

56 

+13 

1472 

txal 

+53 

2665 

990' 

+5.1 

7470 

1098 . 

— 


notreefing 


Elron 296000 3 -13 

Arit 26980 114 +1.4 

Clai Electronics notrading 

Spectronix 1 2100 1168 

TJLT.1 3761 252 +1.6 

Acfcarstain 1 1719 788 +43 

Agan5 18280 106 

AJfiance notrarfing 

Dexter 3280 115 +1.0 

Fertilisers 5540 50 +43 

Haifa Chem. 550 16165 +23 

Teva r 56900 375 +3.6 

Dead S ear 16SS0 2824 +23 

Petrochem. 607 24822 +63 

Near Chem. 3300 147 +61 

Frutnrom 13500 241 +1.5 

Hadera Paper . notrading 

Centra I Trade 6920 445 +61 

Koorp 5750000 1 +7.4 

Clallnds. 1250 8692 +23 

Investment Companies 

IDS Dev. r 3890 1816 +43 

Blem 3190 3051 +160 

Afikl rx} trading 

Gahelet 1340 484 +63 

Israel Corp. 1 8400 1568 +61 

Wolfsonlr 108000 3 -66 

Hapoalim Inv. 5450 849. +23 

Leumi Invest. no trading ’' 

Discount Invast. 2170 2111 

Mizrahi Invest. 15700 6 - 

CtallO 747 10493 

LendecoO.1 8100 235 +13 

Pama 61 9580 09 +13 

Oil Exploration 

PazORExpL 12800 118 +2.4 

J.03J- 1520 1717 +23 


i only 
b3. buyers oofy 


AMERICAN sctSng ctwnptetc housc hoid (Cnr- 
Uins. furniture, ctc.)TeL 02-715779. 


appear on Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. 

MONDAY1WEDNESOAY RATES: Minimum of NIS 1238 foir 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 1.61 

TODAY and HOLIDAY EVE RATES: Minimum of NIS 1732 for 8 words; each 
additional word NIS 2.1& All rates indude VAT. DEADLINES at our offices - 
Jerusalem: Monday/Wednesday - 10 a.m. previous day, Friday - 5 p.m. on 
Wednesday; Tel Aviv and Haifa: 12 noon, 2 days before publication. Ads 
accepted at offices of The Jerusalem Post (see masthead on back page) and all 
recognized advertising agendas. 


and 


“NETZ-SAHAR” 
bouse contents. Tel. 
03-762628. 


aB eqjqxKot and 

1492: evenings: Tel. 


SERVICES 


II 

V1SITNG massage service your home or hotel. 
03-226869, 


BOOKS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


FOR-SALE: 1300 second-hand books, mostly 
fiction, an types. Best offer. Tel. 059-77312. 


DWELLINGS 


BEAUTIFUL American piano. Storey 
Clark. American electric typewriter, Engtkfr 
Eke new. Beautiful, white bedroom suite, with 
two bup: minors + maiding white chest of 
drawers, tike new Qring-room cabinet. Tel. 
02-821669. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

OFFICE ADMINISTRATOR for mttmatian- 
al news agency, bookkeeping, payroll, taxes, 
fluent Hebrew-English, Jerusalem. Send re¬ 
sume (English) to Box 36. Beit Agron. 37 Hilld 
SL. Jerusalem. 


JERUSALEM 

TALBIEH, 4, furnished, special, one year, 
immedately. TcL 02-525892, 


TOURIST. Re ha via. equipped, tong/stxm 
term. Menabem Realty. TcL 02-249579. 


TEL AVIV 

CANADIAN INTERCONTINENTAL. Tel 
Avtv/Ramat Hasharoa/Hcrzliya PKuah. 
luxury-boosing specialists. Tel. 03-286222, 
MaMart. 


NORTH TEL AVI V apartment renta ls. Cwh 
j tact specialists.' Inter-IsraeL Tel. 05394141. 


For Sale 

Elegant Flat In Jerusalem 

. . 2 floors, 307sq.m. f 

in prestigious TaJitha-Kunii tower. 

For details, please phone 02-247124,02-244499. 

apon-ia^M 
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The price of fuel products was cm 
between 4.5 and 16.2 per cent as 
midnight Iasi night. 

Energy Minister Moshe Shahal 
said toe reductions were made as 
part of the government's continuing 
policy to adjust energy prices to 
world market levels on a month-to- 
month basis. He said the ministry’s 
goal was to make energy prices for 
industry, particular);v exporters, 
competitive with those in Western 


Europe. 

But the ministry's director- 
general. Nathan Arad, warned that 
the upswing in energy prices world¬ 
wide in the past two weeks might 
later bring with it an increase in 
energy prices in Israel, 

The price of naphtha for the local 
market was cut 16.2 per cent, while 
heavy industrial and light industrial 
oil for industrial use were cut 8 per 
cent and 4.5 per cent, respectively. 



ISRAEL MONEY MARKETS 

SHEKEL INTEREST RATES 

PRIME BORROWING RATE: 1.25% per month 

Unlinked Deposit (Annual Rates) 


LEUMI 
HAPOALIM 
DISCOUNT 
MIZRAHI 
FIRST INTL 


Last Updated 

153 
7.7 
123 
65 
23.7 


TapM 

7- 17% 

8- 14% 
8-15.50% 
8-16% 
6-15% 


Patent 7-Oay Patent 30-D*y 


8-17 

B-14% 

8-16% 

615% 

7-17% 


Rates vary according to size of deposit. 

(Tapes: demand deposit paying daily interest. 

Pakam: fixed-term deposit available from 7 to 59 days.) 

PATAH — FOREIGN CURRENCY DEPOSIT RATES 
(August 15) 

MINIMUM DEP 3-MONTHS 

USD (5100,000) 5.625 

STG (10300 pounds) 8.750 

DMK (100,000 marks) 3.875 

SFR (50300 francs) 3.750 

YEN (3,000,000 yen) 3.250 _ 

Rates vary according to size of deposit and are subject to change. 


8- 1650% 

9- 16.50% 
10-19% 

6-17% 

6-17% 


6-MONTHS 12-MONTHS 

5.625 5.750 

6875 6875 

3.875 3875 

3.750 3 750 

3.125 3125 


SHEKEL FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES (August 15) 

CHEQUES AND 


Basket of currencies 
U.SA. Dollar 
Deutschmark 
Pound Sterling 
French Franc 
Japanese Yen 
Dutch Florin 
Swiss Franc 
Swedish Krone 
Norwegian Krone 
Danish Krone 
Finnish Mark 
Canadian Dollar 
Austrian Dollar 
S. African Rend 
Belgian Franc 
Australian Dollar 
Italian Lire 
Jordanian Dinar 
Egyptian Pound 
ECU 



transfers 

BANKNOTES 

Rep 


Buy Sell 

Buy 

Sell 

Rates 

1 

1.4880 1.5070 

__ 

— 

1.4973 

1 

1.4842 1.5028 

1.46 

1.53 

1 4931 

1 

0.7177 0.7267 

0.71 

0.74 

0.7224 

1 

2.2204 2.2982 

2.18 

238 

2.2344 

1 

03209 0.2236 

0.21 

0.23 

0 2222 

100 

0.9628 0.9749 

1.00 

1.01 

09684 

1 

0.6370 0.6450 

0.63 

0.66 

06410 

1 

0.8919 03031 

0.88 

0.92 

0.8966 

1 

03142 0.2169 

031 

032 

0.2155 

1 

0.2017 0.2012 

0.20 

0.21 

0.2029 

1 

0.1908 0.1932 

0.19 

030 

0.1920 

1 

03011 03048 

0.30 

031 

0.3032 

1 

1.0678 1.0812 

1.05 

1.10 

1.0740 

1 

03281 03577 

037 

0.96 

09322 

1 

03736 0.5608 

— — 

— 

0.5789 

10 

0.3436 0.3479 

030 

0.40 

0.3491 

10 

1.0215 1.0343 

1.00 

1.10 

1.0265 

1000 

1.6426 1.0557 

1.02 

1.08 

1.0496 

1 

• —— - 

4.17 

4.43 

43703 

1 

- - 

0.79 

0.84 

0.8212 

1 

1.5139 1.5329 

— 

— 

0.4973 


SUPPLIED BY BANK LEUMI 


EUROPEAN FINANCIAL MARKETS 

(August 15) 

PRECIOUS METALS 

GOLD: LONDON 

PARIS 

SILVER: LONDON 

PLATINUM: LONDON 
PALLADIUM: LONDON 


A.M.F1X 386.40 P.M. FIX 385.10 
NOON FIX NA ZURICH P.M.385.25 

FIX 534.00 

P.M. 543.00 

P.M. 135.00 

FOREIGN CURRENCY CROSS RATES (London 1 SJ3W3HmT 

Forward Rates 



SPOT 

2MTHS 

3MTHS 

6MTHS 

DEUTSCHMARK 

2.0610/25 

52/57 

90/85 

172/162 

POUND STERLING 

1.4945/55 

89/87 

130/127 

248/243 

SWISS FRANC 

1.661025 

58/53 

80/75 

155/145 

JAPANESE YEN 

154.00/10 

36/34 

. 58/55 

118011 

FRENCH FRANC 

6L7090/15 

30/45 

45/65 

90/120 

ITALIAN LIRA 

1423.75/25 

1145/1220 

1675/1775 

33000450 

DUTCH GULDEN 

23225/35 

28/24 

47/43 

99/92 

BELGIAN FRANC 

42.635/650 

7/9 

11/14 

21/26 

DANISH KRONE 

7.7385/15 

325/375 

500/550 

950/1050 

SJLFRICAN RAND 

03835/45 

22/15 

30/23 

4808 

EUROPEAN CURR. UNIT 

1.0232/36 

18.5/15.5 

26/22 

50/45 

FINNISH MARK 

43325/45 

600/900 

700/1100 

1400/2000 

AUSTRALIAN DOLLAR 

0.6080/87 

85/83 

123/118 

213/207 

NORWEGIAN KRONE 

73425/75 

1005/1025 

1500/1520 

30100050 


Formula for determining forward rates: 
high/low (eg. 220/210)—deduct from spot price, 

low/high (eg. 210/220)—add to spot price. 


NEW YORK FINANCIAL MARKETS 

(August 15) 

U.S. MONEY RATES 

Prime rate 8.00%; Broker Loan 7.25%; NY Euros 3 months 
63*18%- Vte%; Fed Funds late 6Vt% 

NEW YORK FOREIGN EXCHANGE 

DMK SFR STG YEN CAN 

PREVIOUS CLOSING Z0535M5 1.6545/60 1.4955/65 153.46/55 1.3877/82 

OPENING 2.0605/15 1.6600/ID 1.497CV80 153.70/80 13891/96 

LATEST 2.0600/10 1.6600/15 1.4955/85 153.70/80 13913/18 

Comment 

The dollar closed marginal higher Friday in lacklustre trading. Uncertainty 
persisted over the chances of a U.S. discount rata cut in the near future after a Fed 
spokesman said the U3. and West Germany had made no agreements for 
coordinated cuts. An 0.1 percent decline In U.S. industrial output and a 0.4 per cant 
foil in the producer price index were within expectations and had limited impact. 


ISRAELI STOCKS 
TRADED IN NEW YORK: 

NYSE and ASE 

Alliance 
Am Isr Pap 
Am pal 
Elsdnt 
EtzLavud 
laser Inds 

Over the counter 


BankLaumi 

ElbH 

ECITel. 

Elron 

Rbronics 

IDS Bank 

IIS 


Lest 

Prav. Close 

TN 

12% 

High 

Low 

VollfoOe) 

12% 

12% 

12% 

72 

2% 

2% 

2% 

2% 

10 

1% 

1% 

1% 

1% 

81 

9% 

9% 

9% 

9% 

3 

12% 

12Vi 

13% 

12% 

91 


lest 

bid 

ask 


last 

bid 

arit 

— 

21 

23 

Intarpha/m 

_ 

4% 

5 

7% 

7% 

7% 

Optrotech 

By? 

6 % 

5% 

2 % 

2* 

2 % 

Rada 

_ 

6 % 

6 % 

5% 

5% 

6 

Schax 

4% 

4y< 

4% 

5% 

5% 

5% 

Taro-vit 


3% 

3% 

— 

48 

52 

Tevepharm 

— 

4 

4% 

3% 

3% 

3% 

SPI 

— 

2 % 
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WALL STREET Closing Prices (August 1 5) 
Dow Jones Indices NYSE Highest Vote 


1ND 

WJ55.B0 

+10.69 

N1AGM0XWK 

24 

+ Vh 

TRANS 

756.00 

+ 2.00 

WESTNA1R 

11 

+1 

UTILS 

211.24 

+ 1.20 

REVCOD.S. 

35% 

+1% 

65STKS 

71842 

+ 3,54 

(CNPHARM 

30% 

+6% 

NYSE COMP 

142.22 

+ 0.43 

EXXON 

E»y« 

+1% 

NASD COMP 

380.18 

+ 0.66 

MOBIL 

35)4 

+1 

S-P100 INDEX 

231.57 

+ 0.18 

PANHAND PI 

42% 

+ % 

S-P COMPOSITE 247.15 

+ 0J0 

USX CP 

18% 

+2 

AMEX INDEX 

271A0 

+ 0.18 

LTVCQPR 

2 Vi 

- Vk 

Statistics 

NYSE 

MID-SOUTL 

VOL 123,490,000 STOCKS UP 880 

13% 

DOWN 679 

unch 


NASDAQ 
Comment 

Wall Street stocks moved higher for the fifth consecutive day Friday aa on stories 
and airlines aided the overall averages. Concern about price yaetility surrounding 
expirations of stock options and Index futures options kept investors cautious for 
much of the dey, analysts said. 

The Dow Janes Industrial Average rose 10 points to 1855on volume of 124 million 
shares. Advances led declines nine-seven. 

Niagara Mohawk led actives up % to 24. The stock’s ex-dividend dale ia set far 
today. 


OVERSEAS FINANCIAL DATA 
PROVIDED BY REUTERS MONITOR 
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Reconnoitering in Helsinki 








THE TALKS between Israeli and Soviet officials scheduled to 
start in Helsinki today - the first such formal talks since the 
Kremlin cut off ties with this country over 19 years ago - will be 
in the nature of diplomatic reconnaissance. Speculation about 
the direction they may eventually take is, therefore, risky. 

All that is known for certain at the moment is what became 
public two weeks ago: that the Soviet government is keen on 
sending a consular mission to Israel that would take an 
inventory of Russian Orthodox Church property here, and deal 
with routine consular matters as well. Whether such a mission 
would be temporary or permanent is unclear. Israel let it be 
known at the time that its consent would hinge on the reciprocal 
despatch of an Israeli consular mission to Moscow. 

The assumption - based on a somewhat vague statement 
made by the Soviet Foreign Ministry’s spokesman - has been 
that the Russians may propose an exchange of regular consular 
missions, but not embassies. But this still remains a mere 
assumption. While it stands to reason that the Kremlin has 
some longer-range plans that go beyond Church properties, 
their precise thrust is a mystery. 

By the same token, if Israel's government has any clear idea 
of what it proposes to entrust even a temporary consular 
mission to Moscow with, it is keeping the plan dose to its chest. 

On the face of it, nothing could be more obvious: there are 
S00 Israeli citizens in the Soviet Union, with whom contact 
should be made by Israeli diplomats on arrival in the Soviet 
capital, just as Soviet diplomats, if they arrive in Jerusalem, 
would wish to get in touch with their nationals in Israel. But 
there’s the rub. The Soviet Jews who have during the past 15 
years been granted Israeli dtizenship as a gesture of encourage¬ 
ment from home, without leaving their native land, are treated 
by the Soviet authorities as Soviet, and nothing but Soviet, 
citizens. 

The official reason is simple, and seemingly non- 
discri minatory. Soviet law does not recognize a category of dual 
citizenship. 

More importantly, there are some 400,000 Jews in the Soviet 
Union who have requested and received official Israeli invita¬ 
tions to be repatriated to the Jewish state under the family 
reunification programme. An estimated 10.000 among them - 
the so-called refuseniks - have had their application for aliya 
turned down, repeatedly, on such grounds as their possession 
of 10-vear-oid “state secrets,” which Mikhail Gorbachev 
himself has conceded do not exist. 

It would be perfectly in style for the Soviets to argue that all 
these Soviet Jews - let alone the Prisoners of Zion in Soviet jails 
and labour camps - are no concern of Israel's or its diplomats. 
In Helsinki, the Soviet delegation will doubtless deny that there 
is any Jewish question in its country, and while it need not 
object to the Israeli delegation offering the opposite thesis, it 
will refuse to have the issue of aliya placed on the agenda. 

If progress towards a gradual normalization of Israel-Soviet 
ties is not thus to grind to a halt before it has even begun in real 
earnest, the ground-rules for a new relationship will have to be 
settled: though not necessarily in Helsinki within the next two 
days. 

On one point both countries seem already to agree: linkage is 
essential. But while Israel will presumably insist on linking any 
step towards normalization to increasing freedom of aliya. and 
to a more even-handed Soviet policy in the Middle East, the 
Soviet Union will most likely try to make any such move 
dependent on Israel's abstention from “interference in internal 
Soviet affairs.” and Israel's acceptance of a major Soviet role in 
Middle East diplomacy. 

Agreement will not come easily, at best. However, in both 
the Soviet Union and Israel there are forces that oppose even 
the tentative start of a dialogue on possible ground-rules. 

The scurrilous anti-Israel attack over the weekend by the 
Novosty news agency 1 was in fact underhanded criticism of Mr. 
Gorbachev for launching “political negotiations'* with “expan¬ 
sionist" Israel. The brothers-under-the-skin of the Soviet 
rejectionists are those ex-Soviet Israeli citizens who held up 
traffic at the centre of Jerusalem yesterday for half an hour, 
calling on the government not to talk to the Russians unless 
they consented in advance to fling their gates wide open to 
aliya. 

Their slogan is. in effect, all or nothing. If the government 
were to endorse their advice, all Israel - and Soviet Jews - 
would get is exactly nothing. 




THE U.S. Drug Enforce¬ 
ment Administration is to 


mm approve marketing of a 
synthetic marijuana pill used by can¬ 
cer patients undergoing chemother- 


A Drug Enforcement Administra¬ 
tion spokesman says that the DEA 
will allow for prescription use of the 
anti-nausea drug called "Marino]" 
made of synthetic THC {Tetrahy¬ 
drocannabinol) derived from mari¬ 
juana. 


Marinol will be marketed in cap¬ 
sule form by Unimed Inc., a New 
Jersey company. 

Previously, marijuana was consi¬ 
dered by the U.S. drug-control agen¬ 
cy to be without recognized medical 
value and classified as a narcotic not 
usable for any purpose. 

Several studies have demons¬ 
trated. however, that marijuana and 
THC are effective in countering the 
nausea and vomiting often experi¬ 
enced by chemotherapy patients. 


A ride into town [* 5 Er= 


Marlin Levin 


NOW it’s fatal traffic accidents. 
Last week it was the Shin Bet affair. 
Can anybody remember the Iran 
arms-smuggiing sting, much less the 
Pollard case? And what about all the 
hysteria over U.S. funds for the 
Lavi? 

As I wait for the red light to 
change. I think how cruel we as a 
society are to ourselves. 

“What's wrong with us?" I asked 
my neighbour, the psychology pro¬ 
fessor, the other day. 

“Our basic problem is that we are 
trying to do too much with too little. 
We are overextended. 1 * 

How right he is. 

The universities are one good ex¬ 
ample. They can call on large dona¬ 
tions to construct new buildings, but 
they starve for funds to maintain 
those buildings. 

None of the ministries has enough 
money to maintain its programmes. 
But money is not the key word. 
Manpower is. If Israel is to fulfil its 
national expectations and goals, it 
simply needs more people. People 
create money; money does not cre¬ 
ate people... 


were flowing in by the tens of 
thousands and everyone hoped for a 
steady increase of about 100,000 a 
year. Expectations... 


Has everyone gone mad? No. Jusr 
neurotic from trying to catch up on 
2,OO0yearsin4O... 


THE TRAFFIC light changes to 
green. I put the car into second to 
climb the hill, and just as I reach the 
top the little Fiat in front of me, 
without warning, stops dead in its 
tracks to let a lady passenger our. 
Luckily, 1 have kept my distance and 
can take measures to avoid hitting it. 

Until the next light a block away, 
traffic flows smoothly. Waiting for 
the change of lights, [ recall that 
Ben-Gurion once said that Israel 
could not really call itself a state until 
it bad a population of at least eight 
million. In those days, immigrants 


THE LIGHT changes. A red-and- 
white Egged bus stands nearly in the 
middle of the narrow, crowded 
street as I cross the intersection. 
Cars are parked on both sides, mak¬ 
ing things worse. Impatient drivers 
in back begin honking because they 
are caught blocking the intersection 
when the traffic light blinks to yellow 
then red. 

Somehow the congestion straight¬ 
ens itself out as the bus inches for¬ 
ward, and we are off again. Halfway 
up the block, an elderly pedestrian 
begins cross! ng between the cars and 
is bewildered by the two-way traffic. 
I stop and signal her to cross. 

The next light is red, too. This is 
one of the biggest and busiest in¬ 
tersections in Jerusalem. A tender 
tries to cut into the left lane from the 
right and blocks two lanes in the 
process. A motorcycle, sounding 
more like a power-drill than a vehi¬ 
cle, roars up on my right. I tell the 
teenage driver he is endangering 
both our lives when he passes on the 
wrong side. He says, “You're right.” 

The long-term solution to our traf¬ 
fic problems is basically the same as 
the solution to all the problems that 
arise from trying to develop a mod¬ 
ern state in pressure-cooker time 
with meagre human and financial 
resources. Put simply, we need more 
shoulders to carry the load. 

1 think of all the things we are 
trying to do simultaneously and how 
we complain when we fail: construct 
highways, develop a 21st-century 
jet, give free education, erect fancy 
hotels and office buildings, settle the 
West Bank and the Galilee, do liver 
and heart transplants, get into the 
world soccer finals. 


THE GREEN light smiles and the 
line jolts forward. A Mercedes taxi- 
driver to my left steps on the gas to 
prevent the tender from moving in 
ahead of him. That bolds up our 
lane. While we wait, the yellow 
comes on and in computer speed, the 
red. 

This instantaneous change puts 
the Renault in front of me in a 
quandary. The driver has begun to 
cross the zebra stripes as cars to his 
left and right are set like 100-yard 
dashers to race across the big square. 
He panics, hits the accelerator and 
screeches across the wide intersec¬ 
tion. Onrushing traffic, from Ms left 
and right, barely misses him as he 
careens around the corner. I wait for 
the next change. 

So what’s the solution? Perhaps 
we should trim our expectations! 
down to our real size and capacities. | 
Perhaps Israel does not, after all. 
have to be the model for the world in i 
everything. Perhaps. Or if we want 
to retain our expectations, then let 
us put our house in order, set up a 
long list of priorities and work 
according to them-one, two, three, 
four. 

It stands to reason that if we don’t, 
something, somewhere has to give. 
Thefts, drugs, drunken driving, 
bankrupt companies, increased un¬ 
employment, wild inflation, high 
emigration, low immigration. These 
are all symptoms of an over-anxious, 
over-extended society. One thing for 
sure, the price just isn’t worth it. 
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THE LIGHT is now green. I cross 
and start down the hill. Out of the 
corner of my eye, on the pavement 
to my right, 1 see a kid of about 10 
raising his arm and aiming it in my 


direction. Instinctively, I swerve 
slightly but do not cross the white 
line. He laughs because he has suc¬ 
ceeded in making me think he is 
throwing something, when in feet he 
has nothing in his hand. The car 
approaching the opposite lane also 
swerves, because he thinks I am 
swinging into his lane. He is angry 
because he does not understand why 
I swerved, and shouts at me as he 
passes. 

Fortunately, I find a parking 
space. I back into it, cut my engine 
and pull on the emergency brake. 
Suddenly I am jolted by a bump in 
the back. The Volkswagen driver 


maneuvering into the space behind 
me hits my bumper. My seat belt is 
still on so I am okay. I lock the door 
and wait till the driver leaves ter car. 
As she walks past, Z frown. 

“I didn't do any damage to yo^ 
car.” she says tensely. 

“No. But a *fbrgjve me’ might be 
nice,” I quip. 

“I didn’t hurt you,” she masts. 
She thinks for a moment. ‘Tra sor¬ 
ry,” she adds huffily and races on. 

Like I said, we're all over, 
extended. 

The writer is a Jerusalem joumaba, 
who has held a driving licence for. SO 
years. 
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Secularists and intermarriage 


Yitzhak Kom 


THE STATE of Israel has, of late, 
been subject to the increasing ten¬ 
sion between religious extremists 
(Haredim) and secularists who are 
engaged in a cultural war. The 
crimes of the Ultra-Orthodox, such 
as the burning of bus stops, stone¬ 
throwing and other acts of violence, 
and the secular extremists' firing of a 
synagogue, prove that the antagon¬ 
ism is reaching a dangerous peak. 

Central forces in Israeli society, 
and among them the leaders of both 


the constructive role it filled within 
Israeli society for decades. 

THE SECULAR camp must also 
undergo collective therapy in order 
to help the recovery of Israeli socie¬ 
ty. It also contains some extremist 
negative elements which fail to help 
in sustaining the people and the 
nation. Although they are dearly a 
minority, it has fortunately been 
perceived in time that even a snail 
group may upset die balance of a 
society. 

It must be stressed that the secu¬ 
larist camp is not completely devoid 
of all traces of Jewish tradition, and 
that it still maintains values based in 


major divisions and polarization 
within the nation. 


THERE IS another type of secular¬ 
ist who tries peacefully to develop a 
new perspective. Such a one is Mr. 
Gersbom Schocken, editor of 
Ha'arttz, who points out that since, 
in the 38 years of its existence, the 
State of Israel has not succeeded in 
achieving understanding with the 
Arabs, we Israelis should break 
down the barriers between our Jew¬ 
ish and Arab citizens and encourage 
intermarriage between them. 

The response that intermarriage 
will bring about the destruction of 


society were it not for marriages 
between Jews and gentiles. 

Rabbi Arthur Hertzberg, who 
does not accept Schocken's opinion, 
pointed out in a recent artide, that 
the reality in America proves that 
talented Jews have achieved key 
positions without necessarily inter¬ 
marrying. Among them are even 
Orthodox Jews employed in central 
government positions. 

While it is true that there is a great 
deal of intermarriage in America, 
this is caused mostly by the weakness 
of those Jews who fail to apprehend 
and maintain the true dimension of 
Judaism that lies in its national 
identity. 


SCHOCKEN’S proposal goes in two 


his people, and even if he is mods-. 
ate and reasonable to start with, ^ 
will be drawn, out of apparent ne¬ 
cessity. to the extemist camp. :--" ‘ 

Secondly, Schocken’s type 0 f 
proposal mD be the primary can* 
of the assimilation of the Jews of the 
Diaspora. The success of assuruh- 
tion along with an “encouraging 
message” such as this, especially 
coming from laael, will create a 
situation of anarchy. The “peaceful" 
method of secularists, completely 
devoid of violence, is no less danger- 
ous than any other form of extrem¬ 
ism in Israeli sodety. 

The moderate secularists are be¬ 
coming the majority both in Israel 
and in the Diaspora- If we do; not 
consider in time the dangerous 
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taken the initiative in attempting to 
smother this flame of antagonism, 
but no one who values the future of 
the state can ignore the phenomenon 
of Israeli sodety. It is difficult to say 
whether we shall soon find the essen¬ 
tial key to reasonable understanding 
and co-existence. It seems that this 
will only be achieved through a 
laying down of arms on both sides. 

There is no need, especially now, 
to dwell on the difficult situation the 
ultra-Orthodox have created in the 
religious system of Israel. If there 
were a moderate and reasonable 
stream within the ultra-Orthodox 
camp itself founded on the values of 
religious Zionism, it would help to 
limit the current trend towards ex¬ 
tremism. 

Some serious sectors have demon¬ 
strated a willingness to broaden their 
perspective, the National Religious 
Party, for example, has embarked 
on a reorganization for this purpose. 
Admittedly, its recent convention 
did not do much to improve the 
situation. Unfortunately, the party 
has persistently failed to return to 


of the Jewish people at heart must 
understand that this tradition is an 
essential factor in the fife of the 
entire people: it is not a monopoly of 
the religious camp: but those who 
reject any form of contact with Jew¬ 
ish tradition lay the foundations of 


in the Diaspora, leads Schocken to 
argue that if we want to take our full 
place in Western sodety, and espe¬ 
dally in the United States we should 
not object to intermarriage. In his 
opinion, we would never have 
achieved key positions in American 


and destructive. 

First, there is the “regular” Jew, 
who has a national foundation and 
wants himself and his family to 
continue to be a part of theJewisfa 
people. He will find in Schocken’s 
proposal a threat to the existence of 


small and even “peaceful'’ ettrem- 
ist groups within the secularist camp, 
our failure to take a stand against the 
destructive development will be un¬ 
forgivable- - : • 


The writer has been active in the Lobov 
Zionist movement. 
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HELP FOR DISABLED 

To the Editor of The Jerusalem Post 

Sir, - The recent wave of traffic 
aeddents renews interest in the sub¬ 
ject of the treatment of accident 
victims in Israel. ILA, the Israeli 
Organization for Welfare of the Dis¬ 
abled. provides care and help to all 
kiAds of disabled, in particular to 
victims of traffic aeddents. 

ILA helps the disabled to deal 
with their many daily problems and 
every disabled in need of help can 
turn to it by phoning 665663 in 
Jerusalem and 658343 in Tel Aviv. 
MEDINA PERL, 

Jerusalem. Spokeswoman, ILA 
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As you travel around the.. 
country, you will have an . 

. opportunity afforded ' to few ; - 
individuals to both see the ; 
country and meet our leaders in ; 
a very short time. Wherever you: 
go, you will see the Jewish 
Agency at work, absorbing new. ’ * 
immigrants, educating our..-; 
youth, building new settle- ' 
ments and helping rehabil- L 
itate existing settlements. • i 


In the course of your stay, you will focus on mtfon-buildmg projects in 
the north, and will participate in the dedication of Karkom, a new 
community settlement in Upper Galilee.' 


It is fitting that you help lay the cornerstone for Karkom because it is 
as a result of your involvement that Israel has many settlements , 

from the rocky hilltops of the north to the seemingly endless stretches of 
desert in the south. In part with your generosity, the residents have 
turned a dream into a new lifestyle. 


You have distinguished yourselves by helping develop this dream in 
the past. May your participation In this Prime Minister's Mission 

reinforce your dedication to the continuation of this dream 


itroorr mans 


Cord; 


Arye L. Dulzin 
Chairman 







































































